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EFFICIENCY THROUGH ECONO. 
MY. In a message to all Army per. 
sonnel last summer, Secretary of the 
Army Frank Pace, Jr. appealed to 
military and civilian members alike 
“to be everlastingly aware of the cost 
element involved in our operations. 

“Tl urge you to take whatever action 
you can that will reduce the cost of 
operations without jeopardizing the 
effective accomplishment of your mis- 
sion,” the Secretary declared. “Specifi- 
cally. your duty is to search for better 
ways to get your work done efficiently 
using the least equipment, manpower 
and materials.” 

In the lead article the Secretary 
reviews recent progress in eliminating 
red tape and renews the exhortation to 
continue the campaign for increased 
efficiency in every echelon. 


CONFERENCE AND CONFLICT, 
While conferences in the tents at 
Kaesong and Panmunjom dominated 
the headlines during the last. six 
months of 1951, the Korean campaign 
continued, with naval bombardments. 
air interdiction and anti-guerrilla ac- 
tivity, all meshed with Eighth Army 
ground action. Such colorful sobriquets 
aus Operations Cleaver and Creeper, 
Rat-killer and Skunk-hunt and Strangle, 
identified various facets of the con- 
flict, as reported in “Peace Talks 
and Limited Action.” Chronologically 
this commentary is a continuation of 
Captain James H. Tate’s articles pub- 
lished in the March, August and No- 


vember 1951 issues of the Dicest. 


MINISTERING TO THE FLEET. 
The Navy chaplain serves not only the 
sailor at sea but also his family, his 
church and the community at his 
home station. Some of the ramifica- 
tions of this task are highlighted i 
“The Navy Chaplain Serves Three 


Masters.” 
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OPERATION RED TAPE 


THE HONORABLE FRANK Pace, Jr. 


N THE course of his duties, a Secretary of the Army makes 

many field trips world-wide to observe-our soldiers, ask them 
questions, listen to their suggestions—and to hear their com- 
plaints. Of the complaints I have heard voiced by Army men, 
from generals to privates, none have been more consistent or 
emphatic than those directed against an ancient enemy— 
red tape. 

I could not but sympathize with our soldiers’ expressions 
of frustration over the bewildering variety of red tape which 
seemed to clutter up and obstruct their daily work. For I, 
myself, am no stranger to the troubles which red tape can create. 

When I became Secretary of the Army about two years ago, 
I was impressed by the basically sound system of management 
and reporting which I found in the Army. However, our report- 
ing system did not provide speedily enough the type of infor- 
mation which General Collins and I needed to evaluate and con- 
trol operations with maximum efficiency. 

This situation was not the fault of any one person or any 
one department. Red tape was partially to blame. We decided 
to do something about it. 

We called in a group of business school administrators to 
conduct an exhaustive survey of Department of the Army’s 
report system. We had other consultants come in from business 
and labor. Then we had an engineering firm advise us in the 
field of materiel. All of these people worked together to help 
us solve the problem of how to get information on a given 
subject within a given period. 

It took time and thought to do away with the red tape which 
was slowing down the reports we wanted. But it was well spent 
time and worth while thought. 

The reports we now receive on the progress of the Army’s 
immense procurement program are especially valuable. Today 
we receive word on all contracts within ten days after they 
are signed. This permits us to calculate accurately our rate 
of spending and what we have left to spend in a fiscal year. 
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Two weeks after end items roll off assembly lines we receive 
a report and can thereby tell whether we are ahead or behind 
on production schedules. 

We have also pruned red tape reports in the field of per- 
sonnel management. Now we get quick reports at the top 
management level on what personnel we have and what they 
are doing. With this information at our finger tips, we can find 
ways to utilize our Army personnel to better advantage. 

I do not mean to imply that the things which we commonly 
cal] “red tape” are always useless. That is not so. Our huge 
and complex Army needs a thorough system of reporting to 
insure co-ordination among so many different agencies. The 
right hand must know what the left hand is doing. We also 
require a simple but accurate system of bookkeeping to keep 
track of our tremendous stocks of supplies and equipment. 

It was a lack of very necessary “red tape” that troubled 
General Eisenhower when he was planning for Allied landings 
in Africa, as he has stated in his book, Crusade in Europe. 
American materiel had been shipped into England in antici- 
pation of an eventual cross-Channel attack. All speed was made 
to unload the ships so that they could return home for more. 
Supplies and equipment were thrown rapidly into warehouses 
or placed in open storage without regard for segregation and 
inventories. 

“We had thought there would be ample time for this as the 
organization grew,” wrote Eisenhower. He went on to say that 
our forces “were suddenly faced with an immediate need for 
the things we had already brought over but [we were] without 
the necessary records under which required supplies could be 
selected, packaged and loaded in the least possible time.” He 
concluded, “We should have paid more attention to red 
Wii...” 

I think these examples illustrate my point. You need a certain 
amount of “red tape” to run an Army efficiently. But when 
you clutter up operations with useless or duplicating reports 
and records, you are throwing grit into the machinery. 

In any organization as large as the Army, undesirable red 
tape can and does grow as easily as weeds in a garden. And 
like weeding, the removal of red tape is not a “one-shot” affair 
but requires continuous house-cleaning. Believing that house- 
cleaning should begin at home, we launched Operation Red 
Tape in the Pentagon last summer and our unrelenting efforts 
are now beginning to bear fruit. 
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Operation Red Tape can be described as a frontal attack 
on every needless piece of paper, action, report, copy or docu- 
ment; every needless signature, initial or review; and every 
needless step in the performance of each job. 

There are more than one hundred projects currently being 
conducted by Department of the Army agencies as a result of 
Operation Red Tape. One example is a continuing study of 
office procedures which was begun by G1 in 1950. This dis- 
closed that in each company it took one soldier working on an 
average of twenty-six days a month to complete the paperwork 
required by Department of the Army. This figure may not sound 
especially impressive. But coupled with the high turnover 
of clerical personnel and the frequent changes in Army Regula- 
tions, this workload can become unduly burdensome. 

As a result of this research, Gl is determined to reduce 
the administrative workload at all echelons of the Army and, 
to that end, Third Army conducted three separate tests to 
determine whether the present daily morning report could 
be rendered less frequently. 

The first test, completed in November 1951, was based on 
morning reports prepared on each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and a separate one on the last day of the month. 

A second test, carried out in December, required morning 
reports only when a change occurred in the organization. How- 
ever, morning reports were prepared also for the first and last 
days of the month. 

In the third test, finished in January 1952, morning reports 
were prepared one day a week and for the last day of the month. 
This system and the other two plans are now being studied to 
determine which has the most merit. 

G1 has already reduced the workload required by Officer 
Efficiency Reports rendered according to paragraph 9h, AR 
600-185. Semi-annual Officer Efficiency Reports for majors and 
lower grades are being replaced by an annual report. This one 
change is enough to save countless hours of paperwork. 

In still another field, Gi plans to revise the Military Occupa- 
tion Specialty (MOS) system. Department of the Army has 
directed the Chief of Army Field Forces to conduct an exten- 
sive study to produce a new MOS structure which will materially 
reduce the number of enlisted MOS and career fields. The new 
structure will include a coding system, suitable for machine 
accounting, which will readily indicate the relationship between 
MOS’s involving similar skills and levels of proficiency. This 
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action will allow more flexibility in assignment of personnel 
and make it easier to identify true critical specialists. It will 
also decrease the great amount of time now required to classify 
and assign enlisted personnel. 

* Gl is revising the Officer Classification Manual, TM 12-406, 
to eliminate approximately four hundred officer MOS’s. In 
some instances, three to four MOS’s are being combined to make 
one MOS. This will eliminate some of the narrow over-speciali- 
zation which often obscures the broad capabilities of an officer. 
The proposed revision of both the officer and enlisted MOS 
classification system will also go a long way toward decreasing 
the administrative effort involved in allocation and assignment. 

G2 is substituting an up-to-date “newspaper” style in place 
of the more traditional methods of writing intelligence reports. 
One reason is to reduce the time it takes a Military Intelligence 
Research Analyst to write and read reports on thousands of 
documents that clear G2 in an average month. Last November, 
G2 began a class in “Summary Writing and Research” with in- 
structors from George Washington University teaching the 
course in the Pentagon. Another purpose of the instruction 
is to institute a standard system of recording and integrating 
the separate items of information contained in intelligence re- 
ports. Civilian intelligence research analysts as well as officers 
are participating in this educational program. 

The Comptroller of the Army is also sponsoring a writing 
course. The Adjutant General is conducting pilot studies of the 
same course, which is based on Mr. John McElroy’s Techniques 
of Improved Readability. 

Mr. McElroy contends that writers in the Armed Forces often 
develop an overly technical style of writing. He believes that 
most directives and orders would be easier to read and under- 
stand if they were written in a simpler style. As evidence he 
cites a test he conducted which showed that only one out of 
four officers and one out of twelve to sixteen enlisted men 
fully understood a typical service directive. When such a direc- 
tive is composed at a high headquarters and transmitted through 
several levels of command, lack of clarity can cause widespread 
misinterpretation. This, in turn, leads to confusion, wasted 
effort and waste of time. The solution? —Teach those who com- 
pose directives to write more clearly. 

In accordance with SR 11-110-2, a program of instruction in 
work simplification has been established by the Staff Admin- 
istrative Office of the Chief of Staff. The primary goal of the 
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program is to provide both military and civilian personnel 
with useful work simplification principles and techniques. The 
program is being monitored by the Army Comptroller. 

The National Guard Bureau was the first staff agency to 
undertake the work simplification program. Major General Ray- 
mond R. Fleming, Chief of the Bureau, requested that such a 
training course be conducted for his first-line supervisors. The 
course was completed by them in November with very success- 
ful results. 

An interesting sidelight on the same work simplification 
program being carried on in the European Command was pre- 
sented by Brigadier General John J. Binns, Comptroller for 
EUCOM, at a conference in Washington last May. General Binns 
said that a study of inefficiencies uncovered by work simplifica- 
tion surveys often “suggests cures that are nothing but plain 
ordinary horse sense.” 

“Would you think it believable,” General Binns asked the 
conference, “to find a staff officer in one room writing memo- 
randa to an officer in the next room? But this was going on. 
Would you think it unusual, if I told you that in a very large 
organization, composed of fifty-one officers, forty-four civilians 
and twenty-three enlisted men, there were twenty-six ‘Chiefs’ 
and twenty-five ‘Indians’?” Both these examples were found in 
work simplification surveys. The point of the General’s story 
was that when these things were uncovered and clearly pre- 
sented, authorities could take quick corrective action. 

We have had reports from G4, the Chief of Finance and the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, that they are using more electrical 
accounting machines in their work and using them more effi- 
ciently than ever before, thanks to recommendations made by 
the Army Comptroller after an Army-wide study last July. More 
widespread use of machines will result in a sizable reduction 
in the time formerly required to process reports manually. 

Reports are also coming in from G3, Chief of Military History, 
Judge Advocate General, Chief of Chaplains; Provost Marshal 
General and Chief of Information. Each of these offices is 
making independent plans to review all administrative forms 
periodically to see if they can be simplified. Such concerted 
action goes a long way toward solving the chronic and in- 
dividually minor matters which we call “red tape.” 

There is a real connection between these “house-cleaning” 
projects which are being carried on in Department of the Army 
and their eventual effect in the field. But to reap full benefits 
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from Operation Red Tape, there must be co-operation on all 
levels in the Army. Without such co-operation, Operation Red 
Tape will not have the success it deserves. 

In this connection, I would like to cite the experience of 
Colonel James T. Duke, post commander at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, who found he could cut red tape by altering the physical 
set-up of the post’s administrative offices. At one time, many of 
these offices were scattered about the post. In the course of daily 
business, administrators communicated a great deal by memo- 
randa and routing slip. Resultant delays slowed down opera- 
tions until the post commander consolidated as many of his 
administrative offices as possible in the headquarters building. 

The rapid expansion of the Army, the introduction of new 
policies and procedures, the Army’s responsibility in spending 
its portion of a huge military budget wisely—all these things 
make it imperative that we detect and eliminate undesirable 
red tape whenever it appears. 

This requires an objective outlook on the part of us all. 
Often one man’s “red tape” is another man’s system. Fre- 
quently the elimination of red tape means the discontinuance 
of procedures deemed indispensable by someone. Nevertheless, 
we cannot afford to continue any “pet practice” that does not 
contribute directly to the job at hand. 

I want to cut the shackles that tie down our soldiers and 
burden them with unproductive and costly work. As Secretary 
of the Army, I will not hesitate to seek relief from unproductive 
requirements imposed on the Army by the Department of 
Defense, the Congress, or any other higher authority. And I am 
instructing the Army staff to take calculated risks in eliminating 
every useless administrative burden. Operation Red Tape’s 
ultimate success will demand that the same attitude prevail 
‘ throughout the entire Army. 
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TRAINING AIDS 
FOR THE ASKING 


Major GENERAL WILLIAM B. BrapForp 


HOSE revealing charts and diagrams, cutaway models, ter- 

rain tables and large scale mock-ups which enterprising G3 
officers rigged up for instruction of their men in World War II 
are back again—but with a difference. Instead of being hastily 
improvised from scrounged materials by “borrowed” personnel 
as formerly, training aids in use today are the polished products 
of the illustrator, the artist and the skilled craftsman. Further, 
these elaborate devices are made available to even the smallest 
Army units, thus considerably broadening their usefulness. 

All of this is part of Army Field Forces’ visual education pro- 
egram for improved training of Army personnel. Through the 
Training Aids Center system of centralized procurement, pro- 
duction and distribution, Army units are being furnished a wide 
variety of training aids for use in troop instruction—and all 
this with a minimum of delay and expense. 

Since the plan was first instituted in Sixth Army in 1949, 
thirty-six sub-centers have been set up at principal stations 
in all six Army Areas. The sub-centers manufacture, reproduce 
and maintain training aids which they distribute on loan to 
Army units in their localities. Co-ordinating the activities of 
the sub-centers is a Training Aids Center at each Army head- 
quarters. The Training Publications and Aids Branch, G3, 
Office, Chief of Army Field Forces, exercises over-all supervision 
of the program. 

Whether it be a scale model of a combat course, a jig-saw 
puzzle for teaching military intelligence or a device to simplify 
the sighting of the M1 rifle, the instructor will probably find 
what he needs at the nearest training aids sub-center. Here 
he may draw upon a stock of mock-ups, miniatures, working 
models, charts and the like in quantities and varieties never 
before possible. 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM B. BRADFORD, USA, is Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G3, Office, Chief of Army Field Forces. 
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A portable terrain kit with miniature equipment permits the graphic 


demonstration of a field problem. 
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TRAINING AIDS 1] 


Key to the operation is the sub-center—a self-contained unit 
with organization and functions closely paralleling those of 
the training film libraries in use in the Army during and since 
World War II. Each sub-center is organized into a graphics 
section which produces diagrams, charts and signs; a devices 
group which makes working models, mock-ups and miniatures; 
a warehouse section which stores, issues and inspects training 
aids; and an administrative group which maintains records, 
renders reports and supervises the sub-center personnel. 

A casual visitor might mistake one corner of the sub-center 
for a display advertising firm’s showroom. Another area re- 
sounds with the humming of woodworking machines and metal 
turning lathes. In one well-lighted room, enlisted and civilian 
technicians lean over drawing boards as they work with art 
crayons and paint, developing displays from rough sketches or 
blueprints. At the issue window of the warehouse, instructors 
from various Army organizations pick up finished charts, 
models and other items, or return similar equipment which 
they have used in recent instruction. 

Today the sketchily organized battalion and regimental 
training aids shops of World War II days have been replaced 
by an orderly, centrally regulated system. Instead of scavenging 
for required materials, today’s sub-centers are permitted to 
requisition or to purchase what they need locally. The few 
tools of the hobby-shop type used a decade ago have been 
replaced with equipment that would befit a commercial plant. 
Personnel no longer are temporarily detailed from other or- 
ganizations; instead the workshops are staffed by regularly 


assigned artisans. 

A technician working on a three-dimensional drawing of a 
machine gun trigger mechanism may have designed Hollywood 
or Broadway stage sets before entering the service. A sergeant 
sketching first-aid charts may have done similar type art 
work for a top-flight advertising agency. The administrative 
noncommissioned officer may have studied visual education 
methods while the sub-center commander may have been a 


vocational teacher in civilian life. 

In the sub-center, ideas developed by instructors in the field 
or by shop specialists are transformed into prototypes which 
are then mass-produced to supply all units in the area. In one 
typical instance, an artillery battery was experiencing difficulty 
with a specific phase of gunnery instruction. One of the unit 
instructors suggested a mock-up that might solve the problem. 
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He explained his idea to the battery commander who made 
notes and traced a rough sketch of the device. They took the 
plan to the training aids sub-center at their installation. In 
conference with the training aids officer, draftsmen and model 
makers, a few variations and new ideas were added. Soon the 
idea began to take shape as a working model. The prototype 
proved successful in early tests and was demonstrated to the 
senior training officer. Orders were issued to construct enough 
of the mock-ups to supply all artillery units in the command. 

New developments of this type are not limited to local 
use. Complete specifications and a detailed description of the 
new device are sent to the Training Aids Center at the Army 
Area headquarters. If approved there, the plans are distributed 
to other sub-centers in the Army Area and are also forwarded to 
the Chief of Army Field Forces. There the Training Aids Branch 
examines the device and obtains comments and evaluations from 
interested staff sections. Specifications also may be sent to 
the Army Participation Group at the Navy Special Devices 
Center, Sands Point, New York, where experts evaluate and 
perfect the aid. If approved as a standard. training aid by 
Department of the Army, the device is produced and distributed 
to appropriate units as Table of Allowance equipment. 
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A wall chart makes clear the salient features of a “walkie-talkie” radio 
set in communications training. U. S. Army Photograph 
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To insure wider dissemination of new and improved training 
aids, catalogs containing complete descriptions and photographs 
of available items are kept at each sub-center and Training Aids 
Center and at Training Aids Branch of Army Field Forces. 
Copies of catalogs along with designs and plans for producing 
the devices also are distributed to oversea installations. 

The “loan and return” aspect of the Center system makes 
possible great savings in time, manpower and materials. Instead 
of each unit making its own training aids as in the past, sub- 
centers now lend these items. A company which formerly kept 
on hand fifty dummy hand grenades for the training of two 
hundred men now is able to draw two hundred grenades from 
stocks pooled at the sub-center—enough to permit the entire 
company to train at a given time. When this phase of training 
has been completed, the same dummy grenades become avail- 
able to another unit. 

Throughout the Army improvised training aids are rapidly 
being replaced by items that many factories would be proud to 
stamp with their trademarks. Where vexing production prob- 
lems are encountered, energetic steps are taken to remedy them. 
A current project is attempting to solve a problem instructors 
in the field have long faced—how to design an instructor’s easel 
that will remain upright in a strong wind. 

To encourage the widest possible employment of visual aids, 
company and battery officers in each Army Area are receiving 
instruction in their use. Advance pianning of lessons is necessary 
to insure that essential charts, mock-ups and other aids will be 
available. Operations officers at higher levels are urged to stagger 
unit training schedules to permit maximum use of the available 
supply. Although reserve components are not yet included under 
the plan, it is expected that eventually they too will be able to 
draw training aids from the nearest sub-center. 

The Training Aids Center system is another forward step in 
the Army Field Forces program to improve training techniques. 
Through its efforts, today’s trainee is able to pick up the real 
weapon or climb into a tank for the first time with a feeling of 
confidence born of familiarity and understanding gained through 
improved methods of visual instruction. 








THE ARMY’S ROLE 
IN AIR DEFENSE 


Mayor GENERAL WILLARD W. IRVINE 


T WAS a day in October 1415, and it was near the quiet little 
French village of Agincourt. 

A tiny band of English archers loosed flights of arrows, then 
waited in a defile behind hastily improvised barriers of pointed 
stakes. Clanking toward them came a charging array of mounted 
French knights, moving in for the kill. It looked like an out- 
and-out massacre, for apparently there was nothing foot soldiers 
could do against armored men on horseback. 

The archers did not discuss the relative merits of mailed 
cavalry and unarmored infantry. They simply tightened their 
bowstrings and drew out the best of their long steel-tipped 
arrows. When the sun went down that October day in 1415, 
armor-clad French corpses were strewn over the muddy field. 
But the giant-that really perished that day was the myth of 
the invincibility of the armored knight. The action at Agin- 
court further confirmed the tactical point demonstrated some 
seventy years earlier at Crecy where English archers. proved 
the superiority of the longbowman on foot over the man on 
horseback. 

The man on horseback has come back, not mounted on a 
charging steed but as a roaring flash of metal bearing lethal 
bombs—a rider in the sky. And it is with antiaircraft artillery— 
guns aimed with the aid of electronic devices, giant electrical 
ears, fingers of light—that the man on the ground may defend 
himself against the invading sky riders. 

It is perhaps academic to state that the enemy now has the 
capability of launching an atomic attack against the population 
and industrial centers of continental United States. Two major 
wars have proved that the industrial capacity of this Nation 
made possible the knockout blow which defeated our enemies. 
This industrial power must be reckoned with, by any enemy, 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLARD W. IRVINE, USA, is Commanding General, 
Army Antiaircraft Command, Ent Air Force Base, Colorado, 
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before we can be defeated. He knows that. He knows, too, that 
besides his bombs, the bomber’s deadliest weapon is surprise. 

The Army and its sister services are the ready force for the 
defense of the United States. The mission of fulfilling the Army’s 
responsibilities for defense against an air attack is charged by 
the Chief of Staff to Army Antiaircraft Command. 

Although the Command itself cannot yet boast of two candles 
on its birthday cake, its predecessors had an interesting, albeit 
varied, career. As far back as 1898 the Navy found that most 
of its ships had to be employed patrolling the East Coast to 
defend our ports from bombardment by the Spanish fleet instead 
of searching the enemy out and destroying him at sea. To the 
Army fell the job of defending the cities and thus was born the 
extensive harbor defense program by artillery. 

Later it was argued that computing predicted fire on a water- 
borne target moving in two planes was a specialized art com- 
pared to firing at a stationary target on the plains. As a result 
the Coast Artillery Corps was formed in 1907 and separated from 
the Field Artillery. With the advent of military aircraft in 
World War I and the necessity for providing means to combat 
it, the Coast Artillery Corps was assigned the mission of anti- 
aircraft defense. Logically it was but a step from calculating 
predicted fire on a target moving in two planes, to one free to 
move in three. But what a step! 

The early fire control mechanisms were rudimentary and the 
effectiveness of antiaircraft artillery in World War I varied be- 
tween poor and no good at all. Efficiency in World War II was 
considerably better but in some ways it left much to be desired. 

In the days of peace between conflicts, when it was argued 
that there were not going to be any more wars anyway, anti- 
aircraft development’ was hampered by the usual lack of funds. 
With the obvious worsening of the international situation, De- 
partment of the Army started a new build-up of antiaircraft 
artillery in the fall of 1948. 

Concurrently the Air Force established Air Defense Command 
at Mitchel Field, Long Island, and an exchange of liaison officers 
between the Army and the Air Force in air defense matters was 
instituted. This arrangement laid the groundwork for what was 
to follow—Army Antiaircraft Command. Today, the antiaircraft 
artillery is the third largest combat arm in the Army. 

By the National Security Act of 1947 and the subsequent Key 
West Agreement of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Air Force was 
given primary responsibility for air defense of the United 
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States. Today this air defense responsibility is assigned to the 
Commanding General, Air Defense Command. The Army,. in 
turn, has been made responsible for providing and training 
Army units as well as for joint planning in co-ordination with 
the Air Force. The Navy also has a responsibility—that of pro- 
viding in co-ordination with the other services, such of its forces 
as may be available for the Nation’s air defense. 

Army Antiaircraft Command was organized 1 July 1950, orig- 
inally as a planning headquarters to co-ordinate the Army’s re- 
sponsibilities in air defense with the Air Force. It became opera- 
tional 10 April 1951 when Department of the Army directed the 
Commanding General to assume command of all Army units 
carrying on active air defense of the United States. 

In fulfilling the Army’s responsibilities for air defense, the 
Commanding General, Army Antiaircraft Command serves in a 
dual capacity. In addition to his duties as the commander of 
all Army forces assigned to continental air defense, he is the 
antiaircraft adviser to the Commanding General, Air Defense 
Command. : 

The command structure of Army Antiaircraft Command nec- 
essarily parallels that of Air Defense Command. This is essential 
to provide the necessary co-ordination in planning and to insure 
the smooth tactical operation of the air defense system. Head- 
quarters, Army Antiaircraft Command has therefore been lo- 
cated with that of Air Defense Command, first at Mitchel Air 
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Force Base in New York and later in its present location at Ent 
Air Force Base in Colorado. 


In like manner, the three principal subordinate Army head- 
quarters are located with the corresponding Air Force echelon. 
Eastern Army Antiaircraft Command works with Eastern Air 
Defense Force at Stewart Air Force Base, New York; Western 
Army Antiaircraft Command is with Western Air Defense Force 
at Hamilton Air Force Base, California; and Central Army 
Antiaircraft Command is located in Kansas City, headquarters 
of Central Air Defense Force. Each Army Antiaircraft Command 
area is coterminous with its corresponding Air Defense Com- 
mand region. 

The Colorado headquarters might be compared in its com- 
mand function to an Army corps headquarters. This analogy 
derives from the essentially operational functions common to 
both and the fact that necessary logistical support for all units 
of Army Antiaircraft Command, as well as necessary administra- 
tive support functions, is provided by the six continental Army 
Commanders. . 

No doubt about it—the best way to destroy enemy bombers 
is by fighter aircraft, preferably before they even reach our 
shores, certainly before they reach the target area. But we can- 
not be sure of accounting for all enemy bombers that may 
attempt to penetrate coastal and off-shore defenses. And that is 
where antiaircraft artillery comes in—as added insurance to 
protect our most vital installations. An illustrative example is 
offered by a fleet at sea. The carrier-based fighters protect the 
force as a whole from an enemy air attack while the ship’s anti- 
aircraft batteries defend each individual vessel. Similarly, land- 
based antiaircraft artillery must not be considered as a substi- 
tute air defense weapon, to be turned on when there are no 
fighters around and turned off when there are. It is a local de- 
fense weapon supplementing the fighters which are area defense 
weapons. Each has separate characteristics. The fighters have 
great tactical and strategic mobility; the antiaircraft ground-to- 
air fire power needs little warning and is not bothered by weather 
or visibility. Area defense and local defense are both necessary 
and neither should be considered as a substitute for the other. 

It is obvious that the combat capabilities of each force must 
be co-ordinated closely for the most effective utilization of the 
combined fire power available to the air defense team. This 
co-ordination is being achieved tactically for each antiaircraft 
defended area by operational control procedures exercised at 
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the air defense division level—procedures based on doctrines 
prescribed at the departmental level and on agreement between 
the senior Army and Air Force commanders. 

A Joint Air Defense Board has been established at Ent Air 
Force Base by the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under 
the executive agency of the Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, this Board is charged with evolving joint doctrines, tech- 
niques and procedures and with evaluating co-ordinated train- 
ing; in short, all matters of common responsibility. It is not, 
however, an operational headquarters. 

Army Antiaircraft Command, again working in consonance 
with the Air Force, carries out a continuing three-phased train- 
ing program for its units. First, training is given in the various 
military duties and subjects common to all Army units. Second, 
the training emphasizes familiarization with the prevailing sys- 
tem of service practices. Units are rotated to firing ranges where 
each battery fires live ammunition at targets towed by aircraft. 

Joint operational training is the third and big phase. Take a 
typical example—the coast-to-coast training exercise held last 
fall. With but scant notice, ack-ack troops over the country 
packed up their guns and their gear and moved from their 
home stations to near-by sites selected for their importance in 
defense of metropolitan centers and strategic areas. They settled 
in tent camps spread from the Pacific to the Atlantic coasts. 

The training program for officers and men was rugged but 
they liked its realism. They tested communications, performance 
of radar equipment, the efficiency of gun batteries and opera- 
tional procedures. They unloaded truckloads of ammunition and 
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built sandbag revetments while 90- and 120-mm. guns stuck their 
noses skyward, ready to fire at a moment’s notice in case of 
enemy attack. They practiced detection and computed the firing 
data which might have been used on “hostile” aircraft. All drills 
were under simulated emergency conditions. 

It was down-to-earth realism that made commanders and men 
alike clamor for more. They acted—except for actually firing 
live ammunition—just as though the Nation was being attacked 
from the air. When it was all over the enemy had lost many 
planes—on paper. 

Looking to the future, the Army Antiaircraft Command is 
watching closely the Army’s development of new antiaircraft 
weapons, tactics and techniques. Together with Air Defense 
Command, the continental Armies and appropriate echelons of 
the Navy, it is planning a co-ordinated air defense. Army Anti- 
aircraft Command depends upon the Joint Air Defense Board, 
on the Office, Chief of Army Field Forces, on the Antiaircraft 
Artillery and Guided Missiles Branch of The Artillery School, and 
on Army Field Forces Board No. 4 to keep it abreast of the latest 
thought in this significant field. 

With Air Defense Command furnishing the plans and Army 
Antiaircraft Command furnishing the ground power, the exer- 
cises will be held time and again without warning. It is all a 
part of the Nation’s grim determination to be ready—just in 
case. Meanwhile Army Antiaircraft Command, like the archers 
at Agincourt, is simply tightening its bowstrings and drawing 
out its long steel-tipped arrows. 





Our Armed Forces must be brought to adequate strength and kept at that 
strength as long as Communist military might is capable of threatening any 
part of the free world. Regardless of the outcome in Korea, we cannot afford 
to drop our guard for one instant, because that instant could well mark the 
death-knell of liberty throughout the world. 

Admiral W. M. Fechteler 











NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
COMMAND TRAINING 


Vick ApmirAL R. L. CoNOoLLy 


SCHOOL where no work is arbitrarily required of students, 

yet where everybody works hard; a school where no grades 
are assigned, yet where students have always maintained a high 
scholastic level; a school which propounds no “official solution,” 
yet where a student may provide an accepted solution even when 
it runs directly counter to staff thinking; a school that was the 
first to have instructors from the other services—that, in brief, 
portrays the spirit of the Naval War College. 

The Naval War College was founded in 1884 as the result of 
original planning and thinking which, to this day, the College 
seeks to promote. Its conception was inspired in part by an 
admiral’s discussion with one of the great Civil War generals who 
contended that naval problems raised by the Civil War and its 
aftermath would never be solved until the Navy made provision 
for advanced study on the part of naval officers. 

The problems of naval warfare had been immeasurably com- 
plicated by the introduction of armored ships, swift cruisers, 
rams, sea-going torpedo boats and high-powered guns. Their 
advent made obsolete the concepts of administration, training, 
strategy and tactics as practiced in sailing days. Today, in the 
light of continual technical advances, our modern Navy is as far 
ahead of the post-Civil War Navy as those fleets were ahead of 
the era of sail. Yet the Naval War College was built on so firm a 
basis that although many of its practices and techniques have 
changed, the basic educational policies have remained in remark- 
able conformity to the foresighted views of the founding admiral 
and his first aides. These policies laid stress on academic free- 
dom and on the inclusion of officers from all of the armed services 
and the State Department in the student body and the staff. 

The far-sighted officer responsible for the founding of the 
Naval War College was Admiral Stephen Bleecker Luce, who 
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had long recognized that the growing complexity of naval power 
was changing the old concepts. He never forgot the conversation 
he once had with General William Tecumseh Sherman who 
urged advanced study for naval officers. Luce, one of the fore- 
most seamen of his time, had taught at the United States Naval 
Academy between tours of duty with the fleet during and after 
the Civil War. His text on Seamanship, first published in 1863, 
is still an authority on the subject. 

After a long and patient campaign to have his plans accepted, 
Admiral Luce was instrumental in establishing the Naval War 
College at Newport, Rhode Island, late in 1884. One of his first 
appointments was Admiral (then Commander) Alfred T. Mahan 
who, as a result of his lectures at the Naval War College, became 
widely known as a foremost advocate of sea power. Mahan’s lec- 
tures, which set forth the doctrine that fortunes of naval war 
were based on commerce and vice versa, quickly established his 
fame. They were published as The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History, 1660-1783 and The Influence of Sea Power Upon the 
French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812. Those books made a 
great impact on naval thinking throughout the world. 

Admiral Luce had insisted upon including an Army officer on 
the staff of the new college—a step which was regarded as rank 
heresy in those days. His selection was Lieutenant Tasker How- 
ard Bliss, which again underlines his genius for detecting officers 
of ability at an early age, for Bliss was to become a famous sol- 
dier-statesman. 

In its first years the Naval War College was far from secure. 
Financially and physically its existence was precarious; besides, 
many naval officers and various Secretaries of the Navy were 
convinced that a knowledge of ships and guns was sufficient basis 
upon which to found a modern navy. But Luce’s reputation as a 
seaman and Mahan’s genius as a theorist of sea power guided the 
College through its first feeble years. 

Today the tradition of academic freedom is as strong as during 
the tenure of Luce and Mahan. Junior officers are encouraged to 
express their views as freely as do their seniors. Ideas are pre- 
sented with no regard for the originator’s rank. The result is a 
free and open competition of opinions in which the only con- 
sideration is the logic and content of the argument. 

Today also, the presence of officers of all armed services assures 
a thorough, realistic and broadly gauged approach to all prob- 
lems. Any proposal is at once exposed to analysis by paratroop- 
ers, aviators, infantrymen, armor and artillery specialists as well 
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as by Navy and Marine officers. Such a method insures that mis- 
takes based on a narrow or rigid view are uncovered early. In 
such an atmosphere a provincial attitude is almost impossible. 
At the same time, it is a safeguard against concepts which are 
sensational and dramatic but not soundly conceived. 

The stimulus for hard work is entirely an individual concern. 
From the start it was insisted that no work be required of the 
students. The College was regarded as a place of opportunity, 
not one of obligation. Very early, therefore, there developed a 
deep sense of responsibility among the individual students. To- 
day grades are not assigned and students do not compete against 
one another. Despite this, or perhaps because of it, classes at 
the Naval War College have maintained a high level of activity 
and accomplishment. 

Although primary emphasis is placed upon learning through 

individual decision and initiative, the demands of modern war- 
fare have required that much work be conducted as a joint or 
combined enterprise. For this reason, increasing stress has been 
placed upon the conference or group discussion method. In the 
early part of the academic year all students are given careful 
instruction by highly qualified experts in how best to work with 
a group. This preparation is later reflected in the high level of 
performance by the various groups. 
. The relationship between faculty and students is characterized 
by an effort to solve mutual problems .rather than by the old 
formal relation. Instructors are well aware that their greater 
familiarization with the material can save considerable time and 
effort. They therefore guide and advise the students but do not 
attempt to indoctrinate them in any given viewpoint. There is, 
for example, no such thing as an “official solution” to a problem. 
The staff may, and does, prepare a solution but it is just one 
solution among many. Indeed the faculty is most alert to detect 
superior solutions and feels that it has succeeded in its basic 
task when a member of the class produces an original and sound 
solution which may run directly counter to the staff solution but 
is feasible, realistic and objective. 

This method of instruction makes great demands upon both 
instructors and students. Enthusiasm and curiosity must be kept 
at a high level; intellectual concentration must be intense to 
guard against the temptations of the merely dramatic and transi- 
ent; imagination must be not be ailowed to ignore logic. With the 
development of a mature and judicious attitude the claims of 
new and novel proposals can be objectively evaluated and, if 
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usable, incorporated with older concepts of war. In this way the 
College tries to blend contemporary technical developments with 
the more permanent and lasting aspects of the art of war. 

To accomplish its purposes fully the College has had to branch 
out into fields which, at first glance, seem far removed from naval 
strategy and tactics. These include psychological and ideological 
warfare, economic aspects of mobilization, and a close study of 
international politics. A knowledge of these subjects, combined 
with a study of new weapons, operational procedures and the 
other purely military aspects of naval strategy gives the student- 
officers a broad view of modern sea power and its applications. 

Two courses—Strategy and Tactics and Strategy and Logistics, 
both open to captains and commanders—are so organized as to 
allow maximum co-ordination. Underlying this approach is the 
premise that strategy, tactics and logistics are all parts of a com- 
mon pattern, that inadequacy of any of these elements may cause 
a collapse of the over-all plan. For four months these two courses 
follow almost identical curricular programs. 

Later in the school year the Strategy and Logistics class under- 
takes a detailed study of domestic and foreign war potentials. 
Problems in operational logistics are examined and a number of 
operational problems are solved. The Strategy and Tactics class, 
on the other hand, devotes much of its time to operational prob- 
lems designed to bring out the major elements of modern strategy 
and tactics and their interrelationship. Midway in the course 
each student presents a thesis upon a given problem. At the end 
of the school year he presents a closely reasoned strategy for the 
conduct of a possible future global war. 

The Command and Staff Course, which is open to commanders 
and lieutenant commanders, recognizes that in a modern navy 
extensive preparation is necessary for intermediate command 
and for staff work. These officers are specially trained to work 
on naval and joint staffs and to command smaller fleet units. 
Much of the instruction parallels that of the senior courses but 
emphasis is upon a somewhat subordinate command level and is 
aimed at developing staff officers for higher commanders. 

The Naval War College also offers a Flag Officers’ Refresher 
Course which is designed to meet the needs of flag officers and 
captains newly selected for flag rank. This course is extremely 
flexible, tailored to the needs of each officer. Because of pressing 
demands for the services of flag officers since World War II only 
a relatively few have attended this course but it is anticipated 
that attendance will increase in the coming years. 
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An Advanced Course for the Study of Strategy and Sea Power 
was established this year. Six students, including a rear admiral, 
a Marine Corps colonel and four Navy captains, are currently 
enrolled for the broadest possible study of the elements that 
enter into the formation of modern strategy. The course, longer 
than any of the other resident courses, is devoted to the most 
basic study of sea power and strategy. Besides working closely 
with civilian experts from a wide span of specialties, the students 
participate with the other classes in the general lecture series 
featuring both civilian and military speakers. 

In June of each year a number of Reserve officers and selected 
civilian specialists are invited to the Naval War College. There 
they join with the staff and students and representatives from 
other Armed Forces colleges in a week-long discussion of modern 
global strategy. This round table has become one of the most 
rewarding projects of the entire year. 

The College also offers a number of correspondence courses to 
Regular and Reserve officers. The program is constantly growing 
in size and significance. Four courses are offered to cover the 
most important problems which naval officers will face. 

A Research and Analysis Department was established recently 
to furnish the Navy with the means of working with existing 
research. groups and agencies in the solution of critical technical 
problems associated with naval strategy, tactics and logistics. 
It also keeps the College informed on technological advances. 

One of the College’s most important contributions to the train- 
. ing of the professional officer is the opportunity it provides to 
associate with officers from the several services in an environment 
where the art of war may be studied in an informal and stimulat- 
ing manner. The many discussions which take place are excel- 
lent means of learning quickly the problems faced by the entire 
Navy, as well as sister services. Increasingly the training supplied 
by the Naval War College is becoming a vital element in the 
educational development of our Navy. 








PEACE TALKS 
AND LIMITED ACTION 


CAPTAIN Rospert F. KAROLEVITZ 


HE Korean campaign boiled down to something new in 
armed conflict between 1 July 1951 and 1 January 1952. 
It was a period of peace talks and limited action—six months 
when words were exchanged at a comparable rate with bullets. 

When 1952 arrived, truce delegates still were meeting in the 
tents of Panmunjom while, on the front, Eighth Army elements 
continued to “re-adjust” and maintain a line which saw little 
change during the half year. (See map, page 28.) 

There were other highlights during the six-month period— 
the Far East Air Forces’ interdiction campaign, the Republic 
of Korea Army’s anti-guerrilla activities—but basically the 
story was one of “big party” talks and “small unit” tactics. At 
year’s end, General James A. Van Fleet’s Eighth Army was 
holding a strong defensive line, viewing the Panmunjom con- 
ferences with patience while at the same time remaining ever 
alert and prepared for any eventuality. 


The Communists Ask For Peace 


The first indication that the enemy would welcome peace 
talks came on 24 June 1951, just one year after the North 
Koreans first smashed southward over the 38th Parallel. In a 
radio speech, Jacob A. Malik, the Soviet Union’s United 
Nations representative, advocated a cease-fire. After this, a 
series of messages was exchanged between General Matthew 
B. Ridgway, Commander in Chief of United Nations forces, 
and the two Communist leaders, General Kim Il Sung, Supreme 
Commander of the North Korean People’s Army, and General 
Peng Te-huai, Commander of the Chinese Volunteers. 

General Ridgway’s first radio message on 30 June said: “I 
am informed that you may wish a meeting ‘to discuss an 
armistice. . . . I propose that such a meeting take place aboard 
a Danish hospital ship in Wonsan harbor.” 


CAPTAIN ROBERT F. KAROLEVITZ, Infantry, is News Editor, Public 
Information Section, Headquarters, Eighth Army. 
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On 1 July the Red commanders replied: “We agree to meet 
your representatives for conducting talks concerning the cessa- 
tion of military action and the establishment of peace. We pro- 
pose that the place of meeting be in the area of Kaisung 
(Kaesong) on the 38th Parallel. If you agree, our representatives 
are prepared to meet your representatives between 10 and 15 
July 1951.” : 

General Ridgway answered two days later: “I am prepared 
for my representatives to meet yours at Kaesong on 10 July, 
or at an earlier date. . . . To insure efficient arrangement of 
the first meeting, I propose that three of my liaison officers 
have a preliminary meeting with an equal number of yours in 
Kaesong on 5 July, or as soon thereafter as practicable.” 

The Communist recognition of General Ridgway’s proposal 
came on 4 July via the Pyongyang radio: “We agree to send 
three liaison officers if you agree to set the date on 8 July.” 

The United Nations agreed, and on that date the United 
Nations liaison group crossed the Imjin River by helicopter and 
landed at Kaesong at 0922. The party was conducted to Kwang- 
mun-dong, north of the center of Kaesong, where the meeting 
was held in a small room. The official communique said: 
“Negotiations were carried on without incident. ... The meet- 
ing was harmonious throughout.” ; 

The stage was set for the bigger show. 


Peace Talks Commence 


The first meeting between the United Nations Command: and 
the North Korean-Chinese delegations took place on 10 July 
in the same conference room used two days earlier. Before 
departing for Kaesong, Admiral Joy, senior delegate for the 
United Nations Command, said: “We are leaving for Kaesong 
fully conscious of the importance of these meetings to the 
entire world. We are proceeding in good faith, prepared to do 
our part to bring about an honorable armistice, under terms 
that are satisfactory to the United Nations Command.” 

Even before work on the agenda could begin, stumbling 
blocks loomed. Admiral Joy asked that twenty selected news- 
men be permitted to move to and from the conference area 
as part of the United Nations Command delegation. General 
Nam II accepted, then later rejected this proposal. Added to 
this, use of armed Communist guards at the conference site did 
not please the United Nations group. A recess was called. 

Consequently, on 13 July General Ridgway re-entered the 
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picture and radioed the Red commanders: “I propose that a 
circular area with its center at approximately the center of 
Kaesong, and with a five-mile radius, be agreed upon as a 
neutral zone. ... I propose that we both agree to refrain from 
hostile acts of any kind within this zone during the entire 
period of our conferences.” The General further proposed that 
each delegation within the zone at any one time be limited 
to one hundred and fifty, with the composition of each party 
to be determined solely by its commander. This, of course, 
would include the newsmen. 

By 15 July the Communists were able to reply that a neutral 
zone would be agreeable, that armed guards would be removed 
and that “twenty newsmen will be considered as part of your 
delegation.” The Reds made it plain, however, that the “news- 
men problem is a minor problem” and that they were acquies- 
cing only “that the conference may not be buried in prolonged 
suspension or break up as a result of such a minor question”! 

The talks then began rolling and on 26 July (after the tenth 
meeting) the two delegations were able to announce agreement 
on the following order of business—(1) adoption of an agenda, 
(2) fixing of a military demarcation line, (3) concrete arrange- 
ments for the realization of a cease-fire and armistice in Korea, 
(4) arrangements relative to prisoners of war, and (5) recom- 
mendations to the governments of the countries concerned. 

The conferences then continued unproductively, marked by 
a United Nations accusation of breach of the neutral zone by 
the Reds on 4 August and countered by a Communist accusa- 
tion of attacks on “neutral” trucks by United Nations planes 
on 21 July and 7 August. 

Another recess ensued. When the talks were resumed on 
10 August, the Red delegation refused to discuss either the 
existing battle line or any line other than the 38th Parallel as 
a possible line of demarcation. There was an unprecedented 
one hundred and thirty-one minute period of silence as Gen- 
eral Nam II failed to respond to Admiral Joy’s proposal to 
discuss, tentatively, “a demilitarized zone located generally 
in the area of the present battle lines.” 

The talks still had accomplished little when on 19 August 
the Communists accused the United Nations forces of ambushing 
Red military police in the neutral zone and killing a platoon 
commander. While notes were being exchanged on this alleged 
violation, a telephone call from Communist liaison officers 
was received at the United Nations Command base camp on 22 
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August at 2330, reporting that United Nations aircraft had 
bombed in the. vicinity of the conference site just ten minutes 
previously. Liaison officers left Munsan-ni soon after and ar- 
rived in Kaesong at 0200 to investigate the allegations. 

The results of their findings can best be seen in General 
Ridgway’s message of 25 August to' Kim I] Sung and Peng Te- 
huai: “This most recent addition to alleged incidents by ele- 
ments of the United Nations Command, so utterly false, so 
preposterous and so obviously manufactured for your own 
questionable purposes, does not, in its own right, merit a 
reply. Nor do the other incidents you have cited as intentional 
violations by the United Nations Command of the neutral zone 
at Kaesong. . . . The allegations made in your several recent 
communications are rejected without qualification as malicious 
falsehoods. When you are prepared to terminate the suspen- 
sion of armistice negotiations, which you declared on 23 August, 
[ will direct my representatives to meet with yours with a view 
to seeking a reasonable armistice agreement.” 

On 6 September, after many more notes were exchanged, 
another message from General Ridgway was broadcast over the 
Armed Forces Radio Service network: “I will again positively 
state that our thorough investigations have indicated no in- 
stances where forces under my command have violated any 
of the agreements made by me or my representatives. 
Events of the past weeks have made it plainly evident that 
further use of the present conference site at Kaesong will 
inevitably result in additional interruptions of our armistice 
talks and further delays in reaching agreement. When you 
decide to terminate the suspension of armistice negotiations, 
which you declared on 23 August, I propose that our liaison 
officers meet immediately at the bridge at Panmunjom to dis- 
cuss the selection of a new site... .” 

On 10 September a United Nations pilot accidentally strafed 
within the limits of the Kaesong neutral zone. Admiral Joy 
admitted this violation and announced that disciplinary action 
was being taken. (Two other United Nations aerial attacks on 
12 October were later admitted by General Ridgway.) 


The Move to Panmunjom 


It was not until 7 October—after many notes had passed back 
and forth because of these latest incidents—that the Red com- 
manders proposed that both sides resume the conference im- 
mediately at Panmunjom. Liaison officers met on 10 October 
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and, after two weeks, were able to arrange for a new site 
at that village. On 25 October the talks were begun again as 
the delegates met for their twenty-seventh plenary session. 

The next month saw sub-committee meetings devoted en- 
tirely to Agenda Item 2, the military demarcation line. This 
line was finally established as the “line of contact” and at a 
plenary session on 27 November (the first since 25 October) the 
item was ratified by both sides. This, then, became the signal 
for a thirty-day period of intensive efforts to reach an armistice 
for. which the provisional line of demarcation would become 
the final line. The delegates immediately went to work on 
Item 3, arrangements for a cease-fire and armistice in Korea. 

On 11 December the Communists agreed to a second sub- 
committee to meet concurrently on Item 4 of the agenda, ar- 
rangements relative to prisoners of war. That same morning 


the United Nations admittedly was guilty of an inadvertent. 


aerial attack in the Kaesong area. Meanwhile, the proposals, 
counter-proposals, rejections, demands and assertions went on 
as sub-committees met and bargained. 

Finally, on 18 December, an important step was taken— 
both sides exchanged prisoner lists. The United Nations Com- 
mand list of Communist prisoners totaled 132,474; in ex- 
change, the Communists handed the Command a list containing 
11,559 names. Reactions to the meager Red list were wide and 
volatile. While the United States carried almost 11,000 men 
“missing in action” at the time, the Communist list reported 
only 3198 Americans as prisoners. Other United Nations per- 
sonnel held by the Reds included 7142 Republic of Korea 
troops, 919 British, 234 Turks, 40 Filipinos, 10 French, 6 Aus- 
tralians, 4 South Africans, 3 Japanese and 1 each from Canada, 
Greece and Holland. A stiffly worded United Nations Command 
note on 21 December demanded “complete, proper and satis- 
factory explanation as to the status of the United Nations per- 
sonnel noted and the many thousands of Republic of Korea 
Army personnel unreported by you as prisoners of war.” 

Meanwhile, the discussions continued on Agenda Items 3 
and 4, General Ridgway personally appealed for acceptance of 
International Red Cross visitations to little avail. The twenty- 
fifth of December came and with it went hopes for an “armis- 
tice by Christmas.” The deadline date—27 December—slipped 
by virtually unnoticed and finally, when the New Year arrived, 
both sides still found themselves considerably at odds on such 
important subjects as time and method of prisoner exchange, 
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rotation and replacement of troops, armistice inspections, re- 
strictions on airfields, air build-up and aerial observation. 

After six months of discussions—some of which bore fruit, 
some of which wilted and died, and some of which were still 
in progress—the armistice talks at Panmunjom continued. When 
1952 dawned, an officer in the Public Information Section of 
Eighth Army summarized the situation in Korea with the terse 
comment: “Truce here is stranger than friction.” 


The Fighting Goes On 


On the military side of the ledger, the six-month campaign 
featured four separate activities which were inter-related 
insofar as they contributed to the final goal. These consisted 
of ground action designed to attain limited objectives and to 
secure front-line positions; interdiction by the Far East Air 
Forces to cut enemy supply lines and hamper his troop move- 
ments; naval bombardments, particularly on the east coast, 
to tie in with Air Force interdiction efforts; and anti-guerrilla 
action by the Republic of Korea Army in by-passed areas. 

The enemy’s second attempt at a Fifth Phase Offensive failed 
in May and the Eighth Army, in pushing northward, inflicted 
heavy losses in both personnel and equipment upon the Com- 
munists. At this point the decision was made to halt the United 
Nations advance just north of the 38th Parallel. This decision 
committed Eighth Army to a primary role of defense, with a 
further mission of carrying on sufficient offensive action to 
harass, unbalance and confuse the enemy continually. 

The defensive aspect was of considerable importance, even 
though the enemy had been dealt a crippling blow. While front- 
line units conducted extensive patrol action, United Nations 
reserve elements were assigned the mission of building primary 
and secondary defense lines across the front. These lines were 
to serve as the base for Eighth Army operations during the 
ensuing six months. Such operations,’ limited in scope and 
objective, were chiefly designed to patch up weak spots along 
the front and to upset the enemy’s planning equilibrium. 

On 1 July the U. S. 3d Infantry Division launched Operation 
Doughnut which had the objective of sweeping the Chorwon- 
Kumhwa-Pyonggang “Iron Triangle” and securing the high 
ground south of the latter city. This was accomplished by 
3 July as the 7th Infantry attacked in the center of the triangle. 
On 26 July the 38th Infantry of U. S. 2d Infantry Division at- 
tacked along the western edge of the “Punch Bowl.” Because 
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this area dominated the surrounding terrain, the enemy resisted 
stubbornly. Friendly forces employed co-ordinated air, artillery 
and ground attacks to drive the enemy from the area by 30 
July. Once secured, the high ground was promptly fortified. 

Eighth Army continued to maintain strong positions along 
its primary and secondary defense lines during August. From 
these positions all units conducted long-range reconnaissance 
patrols and limited objective attacks, aimed at reducing the 
enemy’s offensive potential. During this period the Communists 
were passive against patrols, but they resisted stubbornly 
when United Nations units advanced too deeply or attacked 
key terrain features. This was an indication that the enemy was 
switching from a mobile to a line-type defense. _ 

While the enemy contact during August was in the eastern 
and central sectors of the front, the featured action, known 
as Operation Creeper, was conducted by units of U. S. X Corps 
and ROK I Corps. The specific objective was a ridge line per- 
pendicular to and extending north to the Nam River. Seizure 
of this position would secure key terrain features, force the 
enemy to withdraw and permit United Nations forces to control 
the river valley. The brunt of this operation was borne by units 
of the ROK 8th, 11th and Capitol Divisions. Enemy resistance 
was stubborn but by the end of the month Eighth Army reported 
all Creeper objectives had been secured. 

The most severe fighting during September took place on 
the east-central front where U. S. X Corps units battled for 
hills and razor-edged ridge lines along the front. Here the 
enemy occupied well-constructed bunkers from which intense, 
interlocking fire could be directed on attacking forces. These 
emplacements included many deep tunnels which even artillery 
failed to neutralize. Assaulting units therefore were not only 
slowed in their advances but were forced to dig the enemy out 
in hand-to-hand combat. 

Each division sector boasted at least one “tough nut to crack” 
and examples of courageous fighting were numerous. Names 
such as Bloody, Kim Il Sung, and Heartbreak Ridges made 
headlines back in the States; to Eighth Army planners, how- 
ever, they were merely numbered hills. 

The attack against Hills 851, 894 and 931—popularly iden- 
tified as Heartbreak Ridge—jumped off on 13 September. The 
9th Infantry of U. S. 2d Division took Hill 894 quickly, but 
farther eastward the forward movement of the Division’s 23d 
Infantry and the French battalion was a crawling, scratching, 
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sliding type of advance against the heaviest resistance. This 
action extended over into the next month; finally on 6 October 
Hill 931 fell. One week later Hill 851 succumbed to the com- 
bined grenade, bayonet and flame thrower efforts of the French 
unit and the 23d Infantry. 

Elsewhere, in the central sector, U.S. [IX Corps units were 
conducting limited objective attacks and repulsing all enemy 
probes. Most significant action was Operation Cleaver, a single 
day, fast moving tank-infantry raid directed at the eastern 
end of the Iron Triangle and the Kumsong area. In this opera- 
tion, executed on 2] Séptember, 1098 enemy were killed, an 
estimated 823 were wounded and 79 prisoners were taken. 

Another of the limited objectives sought by Eighth Army 
between July and January was the advancing of the main line 
of resistance in the west-central sector to secure the Chorwon- 
Kumbhwa rail line. The ROK Ist Division, the U.S. 1st Cavalry 
and 3d and 25th Infantry Divisions and the British Common- 
wealth Ist Division jumped off on 3 October to implement Op- 
eration Commando and to attain this objective. The ROK Ist 
Division and U.S. 25th Infantry Division attackers moved ahead 
rapidly; the other divisions encountered considerable resistance 
and it was not until 9 October that Commando was terminated. 
An over-all total of 25,500 casualties was inflicted upon the 
enemy during the week-long action. 

In the U.S. IX Corps sector, the ROK 2d, ROK 6th and U.S. 
24th Infantry Divisions attacked on 31 October south of Kum- 
song to secure a line some seven kilometers from the key 
enemy highway center. Advances in this offensive were un- 
spectacular but they were highly effective in destroying the 
enemy despite his delaying tactics and night counterattacks. 

By 17 October a new objective was designated and three days 
later all U.S. IX Corps units involved had reached the goal 
three kilometers south of Kumsong. The Corps reported 12,711 
known enemy dead, an estimated additional 16,818 killed, and 
1022 prisoners. | 

With armistice talks resumed on 25 October, November be- 
came a month of patrolling and probing by both sides. There 
was no general offensive action by either Eighth Army or the 
enemy during the month. Considerable troop shifting occurred, 
however. Two ROK divisions were moved by rail and water to 
South Korea to become part of Task Force Paik, then being 
established for anti-guerrilla activities. 

On 27 November a provisional “line of demarcation” was 
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accepted by truce delegates; there was, however, no “cease- 
fire.” The Eighth Army Commander instructed his units that 
hostilities would continue until a full armistice was reached. 

While intensive talks went on at Panmunjom, the military 
action along the front during December was light and spas- 
modic. The enemy launched several probing and limited ob- 
jective attacks. Two of these—between 25 December and 1 
January—were of sufficient force and duration to result in tem- 
porary loss of terrain by Eighth Army units in U.S. I and X 
Corps areas. At the same time units were being shifted along: 
the front (including relief of the U. S. 1st Cavalry Division by 
the U. S. 45th Infantry Division) and a drive was begun in South 
Korea to eliminate guerrilla forces. Operation Rat-killer, as 
the effort was called, had its setting in the southwestern pro- 
vinces of Cholla Pukto, Cholla Namdo and Kyong Song Namdo. 

On 1 December the Republic of Korea Government declared 
martial law in those provinces, restricted movement of civil- 
ians, established a curfew and severed telephone communica- 
tions between villages. The following day Task Force Paik 
launched the operation from a one hundred and sixty-three 
mile perimeter surrounding the guerrilla redoubt area of 
Chirisan. Before long mopping-up activities were under way 
in the Mount Chiri heights as the first phase of Rat-killer closed. 
On 19 December Phase II was begun in Cholla Pukto pro- 
vince, and by 28 December large numbers of guerrillas were 
listed as killed or captured. 

The U.S. I Corps had a guerrilla and infiltrator operation 
of its own during this period. Operation Skunk-hunt, however, 
was of but twenty-four hours’ duration, and in that time man- 
aged to clear the Corps area of all “doubtful” personnel. 


Operation Strangle 


On 15 August Far East Air Forces started an interdiction 
campaign which it called Operation Strangle. The effort was 
designed primarily to deny the enemy the supplies and freedom 
of troop movement which he required to mount a “sixth phase” 
offensive; it also sought to weaken his opposition to a north- 
ward strategic re-adjustment of Eighth Army lines. 

From 21 September to 20 December the Air Force concen- 
trated particularly on the enemy’s railroad system. During 
this period North Korean rail lines were bomb-cratered 7855 
times by Fifth Air Force planes. This was faster than enforced 
labor gangs could repair them, causing the enemy to abandon 
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and cannibalize some sections of trackage or to operate time- 
killing shuttle services. 

In an attempt to move the minimum requirements of ten 
to fifteen supply trains daily, the Communists piled dun-colored 
straw across tracks at uneven intervals to simulate bomb craters. 
Short bridges and overpasses were camouflaged in the same 
way, with the addition of protruding boards and bent rails to 
give the effect of complete destruction. These trickeries, how- 
ever, were soon uncovered. ; 

Added to the Air Force interdiction effort were tons of Navy 
shells hurtled into east coast targets, particularly at Wonsan 
and Hungnam. These bombardments by Navy ships were like- 
wise directed at rail lines and other communications links. 
Naval aircraft added to armed forces teamwork in denying 
the enemy replenishment of his supplies and impeding move- 
ment of his troops. 

Taken in toto, the ground action during these last six months 
of 1951 was comparatively light and limited. By the end of the 
year, the Korean campaign became a watchful-waiting sort of 
war. To the men who patrolled, attacked and beat back enemy 
probing efforts, the war was “big” even though the over-all 
picture could not bear out that description. 

However, General James A. Van Fleet, the Eighth Army’s 
forceful commander, did not underestimate the job his men 
were doing when he said: “To mount a Korean hill with a picnic 
basket in one hand and a walking stick in the other is in itself 
quite a task. To assault that same hill with both hands gripping 
a rifle or a machine gun is difficult. To accomplish the mission 
under enemy fire is more than difficult. It is a soldier’s job.” 





We have over the past year tackled the complexities of phasing men and 
materiel into combat units with far fewer hitches and false starts than were 
experienced in the early days of World War II. In Korea and in Europe our 
forces have adapted themselves smoothly to the intricacies of becoming part 
of international military organizations. The tactical and logistic wonders that 
have taken place in the Far East are testimony that we have men with the 
brains as well as the courage and high purpose to handle any situation, what- 


ever it might be, 
The Honorable Archibald S. Alexander 
Under Secretary of the Army 











THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


THE HonoraBLeE DANIEL K. Epwarps 


UR ARMED FORCES today are furnished the best weapons, 
O tanks, ships and planes the United States can produce. 
They receive the best food and clothing and medical care and 
the finest military training and leadership that it is within our 
power to provide. These facts help to give the serviceman con- 
fidence in his weapons, his leaders and himself—morale factors 
that are essential ingredients for success in combat. 

Aside from maintaining the serviceman’s morale, however, 
there is the equally urgent need to keep the Nation’s morale 
at a high level. In these trying times, there is no reason to expect 
that the American people can sit back and relax for a long time 
to come. Sacrifices will be required of everyone and each must 
do his share to pay the price of freedom. 

The most optimistic predictions today indicate that the world 
—at best—is in for an extended period of tension. The most 
pessimistic predict the worst—the tragedy of total war which 
could result in the destruction of civilization. But is that really 
the worst that could happen? Would it not be far more disas- 
trous to lose our freedom because we failed or refused to assume 
the burdens and to make the sacrifices required to keep our 
Nation and ideals secure? 

Americans have proved themselves capable of ¢xtraordinary 
accomplishments and incredible courage. A determined and 
aroused America, emotionally and militarily girded for battle, 
can be invincible. However, the adversary we face today pursues 
a policy of distraction, delay and deceit that is craftily designed 
to undermine our will, dull the blade of our guardian sword and 
maneuver us into a position of weakness. 

Whether or not he is successful in this aim depends on the 
rank and file of the American people. No defense program that 
might be devised can be carried out without whole-hearted pub- 
lic support. To give that support, the people must understand 
the problem and the policies designed to solve it. 





THE HONORABLE DANIEL K. EDWARDS was Assistant Secretary of 
Defense from April to November 1951 when he resigned to become Vice 
Deputy, United States Representative, North Atlantic Council (Defense). 
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Soon after the fighting ended in World War II, it became - 


apparent that freedom again was confronted with a grave chal- 
lenge. An enemy as strong as that which had just been defeated 
at terrible cost was casting a dark shadow over a world already 
weary of war. That enemy was and remains the Soviet Union. 
Its objectives were and are domination of the world, destruction 
of political freedom, abolition of individual liberty and regi- 
mentation of mankind in a Communist world state. 

Its methods are not altogether new; its book of strategy and 
tactics contains every device ever used by tyrants to bring peo- 
ples into subjugation. But its pages also contain some vicious 
innovations. Through the world-wide Communist organization 
controlled by the Kremlin, this enemy strikes at the roots of 
the national existence of free countries by exploiting their eco- 
nomic weaknesses. It infiltrates and subverts governments and 
uses police powers seized by trickery to evercome opposition. It 
has enslaved, deported or murdered millions whom it could not 
pervert. Its propaganda machine pollutes information with fraud 
and falsehood. It employs confusion and distrust as lethal weap- 
ons. Although it has sought to achieve its ends with as little 
actual fighting as possible, it has effectively backed up its politi- 
cal and economic machinations with powerful military forces 
held in constant readiness for active intervention. 

Within eleven years, nine eastern European countries were 
brought under the Soviet yoke and Eastern Germany was made 
an integral part of the USSR’s tributary territory. The strength 
and resources of teeming China have been subjected to the con- 
trol of the Kremlin. 

The United States viewed with gravest concern this series of 
Soviet successes and the growing threat of Communist expan- 
sionism. Our country was the ultimate and most important tar- 
get of Soviet aggression because it was the principal obstacle to 
the Soviet Union’s realization of her avowed ambitions. 

This peril, coupled with genuine interest in the welfare of 
free peoples everywhere, forced the United States to organize 
and implement a collective defense system capable of frustrating 
the Soviet plan. Following the moral and physical devastation 
of World War II, the United States alone had the psychological 
and material resources to create sufficient strength to cope with 
the aggressor. Not that this Nation sought the responsibilities 
of global leadership—it had no recourse but to accept them. 
We could not long survive if the rest of the world were con- 
quered and consolidated against us under a ruthless enemy. 
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That consolidation had to be prevented at all costs. Any moves 
made by the enemy to enlarge his dominion by force or sub- 
version had to be countered effectively. It was necessary to 
strengthen the will of free nations to resist by creating in them 
the ability to resist. 

The United States’ course of action was determined by the 
three principal characteristics of the Soviet challenge. 

First, that challenge is world-wide; consequently our policy 
must be world-wide in scope. 

Second, it threatens every person and all aspects of life. Direct 
military attack is only one of the dangers that must be guarded 
against; economic and psychological warfare, sabotage, subver- 
sion and political infiltration also are among the conventional 
weapons of Communist aggression. Economic aid is therefore 
being provided to endangered nations; the spirit and determina- 
tion of the free world is being bolstered in every way possible. 
while its military potential is being organized for collective 
security with the material assistance of America. 

Third, the challenge is of indefinite duration. All-out war 
might come at any time or the tension and harassment we are 
now experiencing might continue for years. That decision lies 
with Moscow. Meanwhile we are preparing for a long period 
of vigilant standing-to-arms. 

Those efforts have already produced substantial results. The 
revitalized economies of our European friends no longer are 
in serious danger of being sabotaged by the Communists. More 
aid is being furnished to help allied nations build their produc- 
tive capacity to a point that will enable them to bear their own 
defense burden and fulfill their civilian requirements. 

Aggressive moves by Communists against Greece and Turkey 
—countries occupying positions of great strategic importance— 
have been stopped by prompt assistance. Many underdeveloped 
areas are being helped to achieve internal stability and military 
security through economic and military aid. 

In Europe a great collective defense—not just an allied de- 
fense—has been organized under provisions of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty. Strength on paper is rapidly being transformed into 
actual land, sea and air strength. The United States has supplied, 
so far, a large part of the effective force in being but the Euro- 
pean members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are 
steadily increasing their contributions to help erect a balanced, 
integrated military structure. 

More than one hundred Soviet divisions, as well as some fifty- 
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five divisions of the Soviet satellites, have been menacing Europe 
for several years, poised ready to attack upon the signal from 
Moscow. When the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in April 
1949 it was believed that this machine could overrun Europe 
and drive to the English Channel. In view of the build-up of 
Western strength since then, the prospect is drastically different 
today. European defenses still are far from adequate but an 
attacker would find them increasingly more formidable. 

Under General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower’s influence 
Europe’s will to resist has been regenerated. This has been one 
of his most difficult tasks and his most significant accomplish- 
ment as commander of NATO forces. This fact also inspires 
the most optimism concerning the situation in Europe today. 
NATO nations are convinced that it is now possible to check 
the Soviets and that abject submission is not the only future 
«which lies before them. They feel that there is now a chance of 
maintaining peace and liberty through vigilance and strength. 

In the Pacific, the free world’s defenses against the Communist 
power that dominates or overburdens a large part of the Asiatic 
continent have been bolstered by agreements with Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines and Japan. Although Asia has 
tremendous manpower and material resources, the area still is 
relatively undeveloped. A long time would be required to bring 
the full weight of the Far East to bear against us. On the other 
hand, conquest of Europe and the Middle East would give Russia 
a great and immediate advantage over the West. 

Only those who occupy the Kremlin know when, where and 
if the Soviet forces will strike. Our country is faced with a very 
real possibility.of devastating attack since it is known that Russia 
has produced an atomic bomb. Her ability to deliver the bomb, 
however, is limited because a bombing run to most parts of our 
Nation would be a one-way trip. Another deterrent to such an 
attack is our ability immediately to retaliate in kind. 

Communist aggression against Korea represents the Reds’ 
first outright resort to armed attack. The United States believes 
in the United Nations and supports that body as the best instru- 
ment yet devised to secure and maintain an honorable and last- 
ing peace. When the authority of this world organization was 
flagrantly flaunted by a military aggressor, it was necessary to 
resist promptly and vigorously by military means. To have done 
otherwise would have meant that the United Nations would have 
been ground into the dust beneath the invader’s rumbling tanks, 
carrying with it the hopes and prayers of a free world. 
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Freedom’s survival meant that a line had to be drawn beyond 
which the Communist power could not encroach with impunity. 
That line was drawn in Korea but the collective effort of the 
United Nations in that area is only a part of the great struggle 
that is continuing. We are not building military strength for 
the purpose of fighting in Korea. In fact, we are not building 
strength to fight at all, if it can be avoided. We are arming to 
preclude another global war, and success in that mission depends 
upon our strength and willingness to fight if necessary. 

Following the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the United 
States seriously undertook to rebuild quickly the power of its 
armed forces. Two depleted infantry companies comprised the 
total fighting strength that could be mustered initially to stem 
the Communist attack south of the 38th Parallel. Of course 
they were reinforced substantially soon thereafter, but at that 
moment and at that place no greater force could be brought to 
bear. Since then enormous progress has been made. 

There are those who imagine that if they close their eyes the 
menace of Soviet aggression will pass away. Certainly the Com- 
munists would like nothing better than to strike us down while 
we dream of peace without labor and sacrifice. Again, some be- 
lieve that we should rely for security on soft words without back- 
ing reasonableness with military strength. They forget that Com- 
munist philosophy and morality are antithetical to ours. They 
ignore the fact that the Soviets do not try to settle disputes or 
resolve honest differences and promote peace through negotia- 
tion unless the logic of strength compels them to do so. 

Any lessening of the military pressure upon us, or other de- 
velopments to our momentary advantage, may invite a let-down 
in our determination to build and maintain the strength needed 
to forestall the Communist threat. It cannot be over-emphasized 
that such a let-down would be a very costly mistake. 

The whole effectiveness of the security structure we are build- 
ing rests on our moral fortitude. Would-be aggressors must be 
convinced that we are not bluffing; that if we have no other 
choice we will elect the horrors of war in preference to the degra- 
dation of chains. And until the threat that hangs over the free 
world has been. finally and irrevocably dissipated, we cannot let 
down our guard for one moment. 











THE ARMY'S — 
WHOLESALE HOUSE 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Donap S. McConnAUGHY 


‘N THE fall of 1845, General William S. Harney with three 
troops of the 2d Cavalry arrived in the then sleepy little cow 
town of San Antonio and opened an Army Depot in the Alamo, 
the former Spanish mission which has since become enshrined 
as the cradle of Texas liberty. Kegs of black powder, bushels of 
corn and sides of beef were the principal staples which the 
Depot stocked for issue to troops on the frontier in those days. 
Today this same Army “wholesale house” has as its stock in 
trade the literally hundreds of thousands of items required for 
global conflict. From pencils to bulldozers, from thumb tacks to 
gas masks for dogs and horses, from blank forms to smoke gre- 
nades, the general depot carries an inventory which is among 
the most diversified in the world. Here are stocked all the requi- 
sites for feeding, clothing and equipping the fighting men of the 
United States Army. 

The modern, vastly greater San Antonio General Depot is 
typical of the ten general depots located in the zone of interior 
under the administrative control of The Quartermaster General. 
This large and efficient organization is capable of outfitting a 
division as readily as it can supply a dozen pairs of shoes. To 
provide American soldiers with proper uniforms for the tropics 
or the Arctic, with three well balanced meals a day and the 
complex tools of their profession, the Quartermaster Depot Sup- 
ply System operates two types of depots—branch depots which 
handle supplies of only one service, such as an engineer depot, 
and general depots which are occupied by two or more technical 
services. In this supply system the general depot is one of the 
key links between the home front and the fighting man. 

San Antonio General Depot itself grew as the requirements 
of the Army in the Southwest expanded. In 1878, operations 
were moved from the Alamo in the heart of San Antonio to the 
BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD S. McCONNAUGHY, USA, Command- 


ing General, Columbus General Depot, was formerly commander of San 
Antonio General Depot. 
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Quadrangle on the outskirts of the city, a picturesque fort which 
later became part of Fort Sam Houston, now headquarters of 
Fourth Army. 

Adequate storage facilities became critical at San Antonio in 
World War I and a large new building program was completed 
in 1921. In World War II the war of supplies was even more vital 
and depot facilities were enlarged to meet emergency needs. 

‘The Depot today occupies two hundred and fifty-six acres 
adjacent to Fort Sam Houston. Fifty-four warehouses contain 
the materiel needed by five technical service supply agencies. 


- Thirteen miles of trackage permit easy rail delivery to every 


warehouse in the area. Twenty-one and a half miles of roads 
allow trucks to pick up and discharge cargo conveniently in the 
two and one half million square feet of covered storage space. 

The heart of the Depot is its five technical service supply sec- 
tions. Each section has a stock control and storage division and 
two of the sections operate maintenance divisions. Most of the 
normal items of issue are stored and distributed by the technical 
service supply sections and reserve stocks are kept on hand for 
future requirements. 

Procurement is generally done by the office of the chief of 
the appropriate technical service and stocks are allocated to 
depots throughout the country. Supplies are shipped directly to 
a depot from the manufacturer. A general depot also receives 
and stores materiel excess to needs at active posts or on hand 
at disbanded installations. Returned materials are inspected and 
repaired if necessary. Only serviceable goods are stocked. 

The Quartermaster Supply Section is the largest in the San 
Antonio Depot family in point of space occupied, utilizing 
twenty-one warehouses inclosing over one and one third million 
square feet of storage’ space. 

The Section’s Stock Control Division, in addition to keeping 
up with the supplies of the Section, is responsible for exercising 
control over receipt and issue of Quartermaster supplies stored 
by the Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot. 

The Storage Division is divided into five commodity branches. 
The Clothing and Equipage Branch handles among other items, 
shoes and boots, summer and winter uniforms, mess gear and 
bedding. The General Supplies Branch handles such items 
as office supplies and appliances, kitchen, bakery and laundry 
equipment. The Subsistence Branch acts as the Army Area 
wholesale grocer, issuing coffee, flour, sugar and beans in car- 
load lots. The Loose Issue Branch maintains a working stock 
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of all clothing and equipage and general supply items in quanti- 
ties less than standard pack. This permits the issue of one or 
two pairs of shoes without opening a standard pack of twelve 
pairs. The Household Goods Branch provides long term storage 
for household effects of Army and Air Force personnel ordered 
overseas. Not the least important function of this branch is the 
combating of rodents and harmful insects which could cause 
damage to goods in storage if not rigorously controlled. 

The Signal Supply Section, largest Depot organization in num- 
ber of personnel assigned, has an extensive storage and mainte- 
nance mission. Approximately thirty-two thousand different Sig- 
nal Corps items are stored here for use of troops and installa- 
tions in the Fourth Army Area and to provide for oversea de- 
mands, In the bays of the Signal Corps warehouses, everything 
can be found from tiny radio tubes to complete radio stations, 
walkie-talkies and brilliant ground-to-air signal panels. 
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The Maintenance Division—one of six repair facilities op- 
erated in the United States by the Signal Corps—completely 
rebuilds all types of signal equipment. Operations are divided 
into two major types of repair. Production lines are set up when 
large numbers of the same items are to be restored. Highly 
trained technicians provide custom service when individual 
items require special work. 

The Engineer Supply Section handles the Army’s hardware, 
ranging from thumbtacks and rolls of barbed wire to bulldozers 
or prime movers. In addition to ten warehouses crowded with 
Engineer supplies, the Section operates a large open storage area 
where several hundred thousand empty steel drums are stored 
awaiting use as containers for oversea shipments of asphalt. 
Rows of construction machinery are also stored in the open 
waiting their turn in the maintenance shop, one of nine such 
Engineer repair shops in the country. 

Complete with machine shop, engine rebuilding, welding, 
steam cleaning, stripping, sandblasting and paint shops, the 
Section conducts a repair organization as efficient as its indus- 
trial counterpart. A spot of color can be seen here and there 
against the predominant olive drab; these are shiny red fire 
engines which are also being overhauled. In addition té supply- 
ing the needs of all Army installations in the Southwest, this 
Section also provides heavy engineer equipment to Air Force 
installations. An Engineer Regional Maintenance Office with a 
crew of experienced equipment men offers operational advice 
to equipment users in the Area. 

The Adjutant General Supply Section stocks new regulations, 
pamphlets, technical manuals, training materials and forms for 
issue to post publication stockrooms throughout the Army Area 
and certain oversea commands. From this Section also go the 
Army’s language guides, foreign language récords and Bibles. 

The Chemical Supply Section stores the flame throwers, gas 
masks, dust respirators, protective equipment and training sup- 
plies needed in the Area and overseas. Even gas masks for horses 
and dogs and protective bags for pigeons are stored here. In 
addition to regular warehouse space this Section operates five 
storage “igloos” where such combustibles as tear gas, white phos- 
phorus, colored smoke and incendiary grenades are safely held 
awaiting requisitions from the field. In the warehouse, flame 
throwers and decontaminating apparatus are repaired. On a 
near-by range, chemical munitions and equipment are tested 
periodically to insure their readiness for immediate use. 
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Housekeeping services, safety, security, management and ad- 
ministrative assistance for tenant organizations is a responsi- 
bility of the Depot Commander. Furnishing these overhead 
functions relieves the individual supply sections of many time 
and money consuming details. 

The Depot Commander also maintains a central Civilian Per- 
sonnel Office to furnish a civilian work force, handle the large 
payroll and train the workers in the required specialties. A Man- 
agement Office continually makes thorough on-the-spot surveys 
and analyses of all operations for increased efficiency. The serv- 
ices of a Storage Consultant are available to the various storage 
divisions. The Fiscal Office controls and records expenditures 
and maintains records of the cost of Depot operations. A Safety 
Director serves all Depot activities. 

A Miscellaneous Services Office offers services which are com- 
mon to all tenant organizations. The Depot Property Branch 
issues all operating supplies and equipment including shipping 
containers, crates and storage pallets. The Machine Records 
Branch keeps a current record of all supplies stored by the five 
supply sections and prepares valuable reports. Thousands of 
office machines and band instruments are also completely over- 
hauled and repaired for Fourth Army Area installations and 
units by an Office Appliance and Band Instrument Repair Shop. 
The Labor and Equipment Pool Branch is organized to enable 
the Supply Sections to meet minimum and maximum work loads 
in a flexible and realistic manner. One hundred and thirty-eight 
units of materials-handling equipment and one hundred trucks 
and sedans are ready for quick use. 

The Transportation Division is the link between the supply 
sections and the common carriers. Three airlines, four railroads 
and eighteen trucking firms assure the continued movement of 
Depot supplies to its military customers. In addition, Depot 
switch engines and railroad cranes are maintained to give spot 
service in handling of large bulky items. 

“To receive, store and issue”—this is primarily the basic mis- 
sion of any depot, yet it involves a multitude of duties. So long 
as we have an Army, the general depot will continue to be a 
key link in the important line from the United States factory 
to the American soldier. 
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THE NAVY CHAPLAIN 
SERVES THREE MASTERS 


CHAPLAIN JoHN H. CRAVEN 


66 O MAN can serve two masters!” Despite the Biblical 

admonition of sole spiritual allegiance to God, the Navy 
chaplain in bestowing that allegiance actually serves three mas- 
ters—the personnel of his unit and their families, his own church 
and the civilian community where he is stationed. And with 
so large a field of service he is frequently more actively and 
more effectively engaged in public relations than any other 
officer in the Navy except for public information officers as- 
signed to that duty. 

The Navy chaplain stands for the force of religion in daily 
life, reaching out to assist the serviceman wherever he goes. 
Training a man to be a good fighting man is not enough, the 
chaplain believes; he must be both a good fighting man and 
a good citizen. At each training center the chaplain, as part 
of the regular schedule of instruction, delivers six basic lectures 
in the field of character guidance—lectures which “stress a 
man’s responsibility to his country, to his comrades and ship- 
mates, to his family, to himself as a child of God and to God 
the Creator.” 

Nor is this a new development. For years chaplains have 
given such lectures as “You’re On Your Own” and “Conduct 
Ashore” to naval personnel, emphasizing that misbehavior, foul 
language and low moral standards damage not only the in- 
dividual but also his service. Through character guidance train- 
ing and by other means, the chaplain seeks to help the sailor 
or marine to overcome any shortcomings. Honesty in business 
transactions, prompt payment of debts and following the Golden 
Rule are among the principles stressed. 

Navy chaplains through the years have been concerned with 
the moral, spiritual and physical welfare of men in service, 
and many reforms have been instituted because of their efforts. 
CHAPLAIN (LIEUTENANT COMMANDER) JOHN H. CRAVEN, USN, 


is Head of Ecclesiastical Relations Branch, Chaplains Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Department of the Navy. 
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One of the early protests against flogging was written in 1830 
by Chaplain Edward McLaughlin. His article caused a surge of 
popular indignation which led to the abolishment of this form 
of punishment in the Navy. In 1842 Chaplain George Jones 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Navy asking permission 
to serve the men coffee instead of “grog.” Later when steam 
power replaced sails and sailors became soft from lack of 
exercise, Chaplain Wesley Holway in 1898 instituted a program 
of physical training aboard ship—a program which has be- 
come Navy-wide. 

The first libraries were put aboard ships by chaplains who 
even today supervise book collections for the entertainment 
and instruction of the crews. Many have served as editors of 
ship and station papers; still others have contributed articles 
emphasizing religious and moral values. It is usually the ship’s 
chaplain who briefs the crew on customs and traditions of 
foreign lands to be visited, and who urges the crew to conduct 
themselves as ambassadors of good will. 

In his work with families of servicemen, the Navy chaplain 
has several avenues available, depending on his assignment. 
At training stations he sends a letter to the parents of every 
recruit to personalize their relations with the Navy. When a 
man is killed or dies, his chaplain writes a letter of condolence 
to the next of kin. And it is Navy policy to have a chaplain 
deliver the notification or to call as soon as possible after the 
news is received by the family. During World War II it was 
necessary in some districts to have chaplains devote full time 
to this work. In the First Naval District alone there were 2370 
such calls made by chaplains from June 1944 to August 1945. 
By these visits in bereaved homes, the Navy and the families 
were drawn closer together through their mutual loss. 

If economic distress strikes a Navy family the chaplain is 
on hand to see that emergency assistance is given through the 
Navy Relief Society or the American National Red Cross. 
Caring for these emergency needs discourages rumors, prevents 
bad feeling and reinforces the loyalty of the families con- 
cerned. In 1945 a Navy chaplain was sent to Wellington, New 
Zealand, to assist some four thousand dependents of Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel in that area. Besides being good per- 
sonnel management and a humanitarian act, this step had wide- 
spread and beneficial public relations effects. 

Perhaps the most direct and constant connection the chap- 
lain has with the public is through his own church. Practically 
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all chaplains make monthly reports to their endorsing bodies; 
in- addition the chaplain usually carries on regular correspond- 
ence with church authorities and attends church conferences 
whenever possible. It is important to him and also to the Navy 
that he maintain these ties. Withdrawal or cancellation of his 
ecclesiastical endorsement leaves him without denominational 
status and ends his usefulness. Continuing close association, 
on the other hand, helps keep his church informed and inter- 
ested in his work and in the church’s responsibilities for it. 
Still another aspect of chaplain activity has important public 
relations overtones—namely, the way in which chaplains of 
different faiths work together. This is best exemplified by 
the Navy Chaplain Corps motto, “Co-operation Without Com- 
promise.” In 1944 Chaplain Robert D. Workman, USN, then 
Navy Chief of Chaplains, preached in the Grande Synagogue 
of Oran, North Africa. Thousands of Jewish residents came to 
witness the miracle of a Protestant minister speaking in a 
Jewish synagogue. Last year when the Catholic chaplain of the 
7th Marines was seriously wounded in Korea, I, a Protestant, 
had prayer with him. Religious co-operation and inter-faith 
understanding are constantly called for in the chaplaincy. 
When the occasion arises, Navy chaplains work with chaplains 





Facing Mecca, Turkish soldiers aboard an MSTS vessel are led in religious 
services by their Moslem chaplain. U. S. Navy Photograph 
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of other nations. Chaplain L. A. Dickinson assisted a newly 
commissioned Moslem chaplain serving with Turkish troops 
en route to Korea in 1950. During the voyage Turkish and other 
United Nations troops engaged in joint social activities under 
their sponsorship. Similarly Chaplain Henry P. White has 
been working with the Chief of Chaplains of the Republic of 
Korea Navy. 

Frequently Navy chaplains have opportunities to assist 
missionaries and to preach in foreign countries. At oversea 
bases and on cruises the chaplain seeks to establish cordial 
relationships with the principal religious groups and with wel- 
fare and social organizations. I had the privilege of speaking 
through an interpreter on four different occasions in Istanbul, 
Turkey, last summer. And even in Korea, Chaplain Orlando 
Ingvoldstad, Jr. of the 5th Marines invited a local pastor to 
participate in his regiment’s Thanksgiving service in 1950. 

The Navy chaplain is expected to cultivate good relations 
with church leaders near his ship or station. He often refers 
servicemen and their families living ashore to near-by civilian 
churches and assists local pastors in locating parishioners and 
co-religionists. 

The “Navy Church Week End” was first sponsored early in 
1943 by Chaplain W. W. Edel, now president of Dickinson 
College, when he was serving at Sampson Naval Training Cen- 
ter, Geneva, New York. It consisted of an exchange of pulpits 
by Navy chaplains and pastors in near-by cities. I was stationed 
there at the time and preached in Syracuse, New York, at a 
Baptist church in the morning, at an Episcopal church in the 
late afternoon and at a Methodist church in the evening. Thus 
an exchange of pulpits which had already become an estab- 
lished part of Navy Day programs was extended and many 
thousands heard chaplains speak. 

Other community bonds develop from constructive efforts 
to improve the serviceman’s moral environment. Chaplains take 
a deep interest in the endeavors of public-spirited groups to 
provide wholesome recreation activities. Liaison is maintained 
with the YMCA, the local Red Cross and other organizations 
providing services and recreation for the armed forces. 

For years Navy chaplains have sponsored Christmas parties 
for needy children. Usually a bountiful dinner is provided, 
the -youngsters sing carols and toys are distributed to all. In 
foreign ports these parties do much to create good will for 
the Navy and for our country. Chaplains usually make sure 
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that they have an ample supply of toys and clothing aboard 
for this purpose; nor do they always wait until Christmas to 
stage these affairs. Many chaplains regularly secure clothing 
from church and other charitable organizations and pass these 
items on to orphanages and other needy groups ashore. 

Choirs and special music provide another strong tie with 
local communities. From 1940 to 1944 the Great Lakes Recruit 
Choir conducted by Chaplain H. F. Hanson was heard in two 
hundred and sixty-five broadcasts and sang to a radio audience 
numbering in the millions each Sunday. The bluejackets sang 
at bond rallies and other patriotic meetings throughout the 
Midwest and they paraded in Chicago and Milwaukee. It was 
indeed inspiring to see and hear these five hundred seamen 
marching through the city singing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 

Perhaps one of the most articulate Navy chaplains of the 
19th Century was Chaplain Walter Colton, who became widely 
known as a newspaper publisher and governor of the Monterey 
district of California. Before his death in 1851 this great chap- 
lain of the United States Navy observed, “The American people 
love valor, but they love religion also. They will confer their 
highest honors only on him who combines both.” 

In furthering the mission of the Chaplain Corps of the Navy, 
“to protect, encourage and train naval personnel in the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values,” the chaplain makes an 
abiding contribution to the Nation’s moral strength. 





There are two incentives which cause any young man to choose a certain 
profession as a lifetime career, and these same incentives are the cause of his 
satisfaction with his choice as his career develops. The first is his belief that 
the profession has honor and a future. The other incentive is that a man must 
feel that if he does his duty well and honorably and demonstrates his ability, 
he can progress to a reasonable degree of success within the organization. 

Rear Admiral Arleigh A. Burke 
in “Discipline in the U. S. Navy” 
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RED CHINA’S 
FIGHTING HORDES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Rosert B. Rice 


I!I—The PLA—Organization and Men 


ROM his drafty but richly carpeted office in pleasant old 

Peking, General Chu Teh can put on his spectacles and look 
up to a mighty wall map. The old man of Yenan has hoped, 
fought and waited a good many years for this opportunity to 
decipher from a single map of China the two hundred and thirty- 
nine red pins that denote his combat divisions. There are other 
symbols on the map. Five miniature flags, each modeled after 
the Red field army flags, denote the five major military group- 
ings. (See box, page 53.) 

The strength of the average Chinese division is about seven 
thousand men. Some divisions are known to be larger; some 
are as low as five thousand; but with the Chinese adaptation of 
Soviet materiel and Soviet military concepts, the figure of seven 
thousand will be increased to approximate the ten to eleven 
thousand figure of the average Soviet division. 

The apparent lack of standard tables of organization for all 
units has made the problem of final estimates difficult. However, 





This is the third of a series of articles condensed from Red China’s Fighting 
Hordes by Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Rigg; 350 pages; $3.75. Copyright 
1951 by the Military Service Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
This article may not be reprinted, as a whole or in part, without permission 
of the publishers. The opinions expressed are those of the author and do 
not necessarily represent official views of the Department of Defense or any 
of its agencies. : 
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the following are the ranges of current strength: An infantry 
regiment is supposed to contain 3242 officers and men. A division 
consists of three regiments; but, as these usually are not up to 
strength, the average division contains about seven thousand’ 
men. Two or more divisions make an army (fifteen to twenty- 
two thousand men). Two or more armies make a group-army 
(thirty to eighty thousand men). A field army normally ranges 
in strength from one hundred and thirty thousand to six hun- 
dred thousand and consists of several group-armies. 

The actual armed might that Red China can bring to bear 
against a foreign power consists of 2,650,000 regular field forces 
(the People’s Liberation Army), ten thousand air force and 
sixty thousand navy personnel (although the latter does not 
yet constitute a striking force). This brings to 2,720,000 the 
total strength of the armed forces in regular service. 





The five major military groupings in the People’s Liberation 
Army are: 


First Field Army, 240,000 troops (about 32 divisions) 
Second Field Army, 360,000 troops (about 47 divisions) 
Third Field Army, 540,000 troops (about 72 divisions) 
Fourth Field Army, 450,000 troops (about 60 divisions) 
Fifth Field Army, 60,000 troops (about 6 divisions) 
Field Force total: 1,650,000 troops (about 217 divisions) 
—plus: 1,000,000 line-of-communication troops, comprising 
about 22 divisions but mostly consisting of non-combat 
units. Grand total—2,650,000 troops (239 divisions). 











The Communist figure of 5,500,000 militia is not in excess of 
the number of men which China has—men who at one time or 
another have shouldered rifles. The Nationalist Army left be- 
hind millions of ex-soldiers when it sailed for Formosa. Count- 
ing the militia, Red China’s final total of armed men (not armed 
power) runs around 8,220,000. The militia, however, is but a 
reserve of semi-trained manpower, unfamiliar and unequipped 
with modern weapons. The Reds find portions of the militia un- 
reliable. In February 1951 the PLA executed over five thousand 
militia-men in South China alone. We should not exaggerate Red 
China’s armed strength by adding in all the militia. 


The Division Slice Is Low 


How effectively organized is the PLA’s strength of 2,650,000? 
The PLA is said to have a division slice (army-wide) of slightly 
over eleven thousand for a seven thousand man division. The 
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United States Army has remarkably high division slices if one 
views the formula of combat in terms of figures only. But the 
slice should be considered always in relation to the size of the 
division. For example, a United States infantry division is more 
than twice as large as an average Chinese division. Other essen- 
tial points to remember are: (1) the Communists, and especially 
the Chinese, make extensive use of civilian labor for line-of- 
communications and supply work, whereas the United States 
Army does not; and (2) the degree of efficiency obtained by 
having effective supply, evacuation and administrative services 
organized and trained within a combat unit far outweighs the 
system of catch-as-catch-can that is inherent in the Communist 
armies. Our division slice may be larger, but our flexibility, 
communications, evacuation, care of the wounded and other 
vital services are much better than in either the Soviet or the 
Chinese armies. 

The difference lies in the national approach. Human life 
means nothing to the hardened army officers of China and the 
USSR, where armies are more concerned about shoving the next 
replacements into the front lines than they are of removing the 
bleeding and bone-broken from them. But to us, human life is 
more than a military commodity. 


PLA Headquarters and Staff 


The PLA General Headquarters is divided into three main 
staffs or bureaus: Political Affairs, General Staff and Rear 
Services. 

Best organized and largest in its number of departments is 
the General Political Bureau. Here the Propaganda Department 
plans the army-wide campaigns that include self-criticism meet- 
ings, political indoctrination schedules and education. The 
books which the army can read, and those which it must read, 
are selected by this staff. The Popular Movements Department 
schedules and organizes the army’s participation in farm and 
factory production. This department insures that the people 
see the army in the most favorable light. It endeavors to inte- 
grate the army into all possible civilian activities. 


The General Staff is divided into seven staff sections: Opera- 
tions, Intelligence, Communications, General Affairs (Admin- 
istration), Unit Affairs (Personnel), Training and Military 
Schools, and Classified Materials. 

The Rear Services Headquarters has its own political depart- 
ment in addition to its three main departments—Supply, Ord- 
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nance and Health. The latter department not only supervises 
the medical schools and controls the field hospitals but is also 
responsible for medical supplies. The hands of the Ordnance 
Department staff are very full these days, for one of the biggest 
military headaches in Red China comes from the confusion of 
calibers of guns with which the PLA is equipped. Arsenal pro- 
duction comes under the supervision of this department which 
also is in constant liaison with the Soviet Army on matters of 
new supply and standardization of arms. Actually, Soviet officers 
are actively assisting this portion of the Rear Services staff in its 
efforts toward weapons standardization and supply. It is be- 
lieved that the Rear Services now include a Transportation and 
Fuel Supply Department, separate from the Ordnance and the 
Supply Departments. 

Chiefs of armor, artillery, antiaircraft, engineers and airborne 
troops are known to exist but it is uncertain how much authority 
these officers exercise. They are believed to constitute a Special 
Staff. Soviet officers are very prominent here as advisers with 
authority. 

The field army commanders answer directly to the PLA’s Gen- 
eral Headquarters in Peking. Large and unwieldy in a sense, the 
field armies constitute the bulk of China’s military strength— 
although there are some independent divisions and units such 
as artillery, cavalry and armor which are under Peking’s direct 
control. At present the political staff of a field army is as large 
as the general staff. 

Each field army is organized into two or more group-armies 
and each group-army is subdivided into armies of two to three 
divisions each. There are about seventy-seven armies in the 
PLA. Divisions are triangular, made up of three regiments each. 

Under the direct command of the field army commander are 
his special troops, which include at least one each of the fol- 
lowing: special duty regiment, training regiment, transporta- 
tion regiment, engineer battalion, reconnaissance battalion, 
communications battalion and antiaircraft battalion. 

There is no standard field army so far as organization is 
concerned. Growth and organization were influenced by, the 
characteristics of the region in which the field army operated. 


M odernized Guerrilla Columns 


In South China, Red fifth columns sustained themselves for 
years on a guerrilla basis until about 1948 when their numbers 
and arms began to grow. As the field armies swept southward 
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in 1949-50, these guerrilla columns attacked more vigorously, 
gathered intelligence and otherwise assisted the regular armies. 
Today they exist in the PLA with more formal organization, 
arms and equipment. These units, ranging from four thousand to 
fifteen thousand men in strength, are commanded by old-line 
Communists. 


New Arms Enter the Army 


The extent to which the PLA will indulge in motorization 
and mechanization will depend on Soviet “generosity.” The 
USSR is providing the PLA with trucks. The PLA also has 
gathered together its captured American vehicles and is using 
most of them in Korea. 

Right now, the militarists of Communist China are building 
up an armored force which is being given the status of an elite 
corps. But armor is in its very infancy in China and there 
is a great muddle about what to do with the six hundred and 
twenty-two old tanks they do have. These tracked vehicles are 
mainly Japanese and American and they are worn out. Much 
of the armor in China today is simply good for a parade show 
to impress the peasants. China needs new Soviet tanks and time 
to train crews and maintenance personnel; then more time to 
train units in armored tactics. 

The present pride and joy of the PLA is the Third (Mech- 
anized) Group Army. This modern mechanized army consists 
of two armored divisions, an artillery division, a motorized 
regiment, an antiaircraft artillery battalion and two or three 
infantry regiments. This may be the largest single component 
of armor in the PLA, but separate battalions are known to 
exist, one or more to each field army. 

Paratroop training is being given to an unknown number 
of thousands within Red China. Additional numbers may be 
receiving such instruction in the Soviet Union. In the next five 
years China may train as many as one hundred thousand para- 
chutists, but this does not mean that she can launch a sizable 
airborne attack. 

The PLA may have the paratroops, but does it have the 
cargo aircraft and the trained staff officers and technicians to 
implement airborne warfare? Paratroop training and jump- 
troops will become the showpieces of Red militarism in China 
but it will be years before the airborne arm can be regarded 
as a serious threat in combat. The army has too many other 
things to catch up on before it can embark on large scale air- 
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borne projects. The present-day leaders feel they can win wars 
without all the modern frills, but they want just enough in 
the way of elite troops to place them in the public showcase 
for “face.” 

Destructively, Chinese Red engineers rank among the best 
in the world. They can demolish like locusts. Constructively, 
they are hard working and accustomed to recruiting and making 
the most use of civilian labor. However, they are only beginning 
to learn the use of heavy equipment such as pontoon bridges. 
They lack heavy tractors and other modern equipment. They 
can be expected to become prominent in mine warfare, however. 

Artillery is getting a big boost. The Chinese like artillery 
and are not bad artillerists. They possess a hodgepodge of 
guns and howitzers, the still usable leftovers from the Japanese 
and the Nationalist armies. The former American artillery 
weapons are in good condition. They were never fired to excess 
in the civil war for lack of sufficient shells—and because the 
Nationalists were often afraid to place them near the front for 
fear they would be captured! Self-propelled weapons like the 
old SU-76 will come from the Soviets. The Chinese Reds never 
fired a self-propelled gun in combat before 1950. 

The artillery is organized into brigades and divisions. Each 
field army has its regiments of artillery but the weapons vary 
in design and caliber. In general, the 75-mm. and 76-mm. 
pieces dominate on a division level, with 122-mm. and 155-mm. 
pieces under higher command. The PLA needs better organized 
and trained artillery units and more of them. The army is still 
very weak in artillery, with an undue preponderance of infan- 
try. The Soviet officers will take care of this situation soon; 
but the Chinese themselves will have to train their artillery 
units to a modern standard of efficiency. 

The: PLA claims to have captured 54,430 heavy and light 
artillery pieces between 1946 and June 1950. If one half of 
these are usable, the PLA could have six thousand eight hundred 
batteries of four guns each, or over twenty-two hundred bat- 
talions. This, however, is theorizing. The fact is that the PLA 
has thousands of artillery pieces for which it cannot manu- 
facture the ammunition. In the future, Soviet artillery weapons 
and technique will dominate this arm of the PLA, for it is only 
from the USSR that China can obtain quantities of shells. 

The number of antiaircraft battalions is being increased, 
with Soviet assistance. This is a relatively new arm for the PLA 
although its soldiers have never hesitated to fire into the air 
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with anything they had. Sometimes they downed hostile air- 


_ craft with a combination of rifle and machine gun fire. The 


antiaircraft units are more common to city defenses than to 
field army installations. Little is known about the radar and 
other equipment of these units, but the Chinese are manning 
Soviet antiaircraft guns of several calibers. 


Red Soldiers, Run-of-the-Mill 


PLA units contain individuals of strange and varied back- 
grounds. The companies were nearly “pure” at the end of 
the Anti-Japanese War in 1945; only the trusted ones had 
survived. But expansion followed until, by 1948, it was neces- 
sary to. assign the loyal ones, as leaven, more evenly through 
the units, to insure the loyalty and obedience of all. 

The Reds found that complete conversion of men was hard 


-to achieve. Many former Nationalist soldiers had had their 


fill of the army and wanted to go home; but the Communist 
Party could not unleash these thousands into potential un- 
employed masses which might turn to arms as bandits and 
guerrillas. Even Nationalist units which surrendered in mass 
were not in the least to be trusted by the Party although, in 
fear, the prisoners mouthed the most loyal oaths. The majority 
of Nationalist officers obviously had to be purged from the 
units, but it was deemed temporarily expedient to let units 
of men stay together. Cadres of real Reds were inserted into 
these units. The old Chinese army of Communism had to 
deplete its ranks to provide cadres to re-train, re-indoctrinate 
and insure the loyalty of these new units. Thus the old Red 
army spread thin its Communist core to provide the controlling 
nucleus of the new army of China. 

The Chinese Red Army of today is a mixture both of men 
who are politically reliable and of those who are unreliable 
in the cause of Mao Tse-tung; but the mixture is well governed 
and controlled. On the surface the Party’s hold is strong, but 
a long, severe test of war could see portions of the Chinese 
Communist Army crumble as readily as did the Nationalist 
Army of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Most of these PLA soldiers are different from the relatively 
sophisticated soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek. In the environment 
of cities they are still ill at ease and somewhat lost. They 
washed their rice in the toilet bowls of Nanking in 1949. Others, 
in Shanghai, were amused at spring locks and running hot water. 
These conquerors flushed the porcelain toilets in the skyscrapers 
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The Web And Tentacles of Control in China 


(This simplified diagram of military and civilian relations illustrates the dominance 
of the Army over the internal governmental structure of China.) 
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simply because it was amusing to watch the results. Elevators 
they had never seen. When they first occupied the big cities 
of China they slept, initially, on the sidewalks. They were not 
“worldly wise” like the Nationalist soldiers, who knew that a 
sidewalk fronted a building within which there could usually 
be found comfortable bedding. But these men are at home in 
the mountainous or rice-paddied countryside, and it is in those 
places that their lives are designed to be spent, for war is their 
business. They can endure the toil, hardship, necessitudes of 
campaign and combat with greater ease than can most other 
nationalities. 


Background of the Red Soldier 


What are the backgrounds of the men now in PLA? How 
many of the old Communists survive in the ranks? Not all the 
soldiers who fought in World War II received promotions but 
the majority did. Thus the old Communist soldiers became 
noncommissioned officers and officers; many, of course, were 
killed in the Civil War. It is doubtful that more than 15 
percent of the enlisted men have seen continuous service since 
1942. This is about the composition of the PLA today—15 per- 
cent veterans of World War II; 25 percent veterans of the 
entire Civil War; 30 percent ex-Nationalist troops; and 30 
percent inducted into service since about 1948. 

The 30 percent ex-Nationalists can be termed critical in two 
ways: First, they are the least reliable element, considered as 
a group; and second, a portion of them have talents as tank 
drivers, artillerymen, motor mechanics and such. This makes 
them essential technicians in the PLA. In the Civil War, the 
Reds always screened their prisoner groups to select these men. 

One group, small in over-all numbers but probably significant 
in present loyalty, is made up of wounded ex-Nationalist troops. 
On many battlefields the Reds inherited the terrain upon which 
lay the bleeding and the groaning. It was a humane policy, 
and a smart investment, to care for these broken bodies. Treat- 
ment was not extensive. The hardy survived, the weak died; 
but those who remained felt an obligation to their Red saviors, 
who made the most of the situation to convert them. As Com- 
munist General Liang of Chen Yi’s army said, “Take care of 
them if wounded, and an impression is made.” These men 
were easy to convert for, as Mao Tse-tung has remarked, 
“Chiang’s soldiers are very good soldiers. They only need a 
little political training.” 
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Conscription of Volunteers 


How does a man actually become a volunteer soldier without 
volunteering? The Communists play a neat trick here. It is a 
subtle bit of persuasion and manipulation. The Communists 
confess that they recruit men under what they term “social 
pressure.” 

The PLA sends a commissar and a few officers to a hsien 
(county) and they proclaim in public that “the army needs 
men. This hsien will fill a quota of two hundred and thirty.” 
Meetings are held with the area elders, civic leaders and others. 
The’ burden, as always, is placed on the people. Fathers per- 
suade their sons to “volunteer,” or neighbors may shame a large 
family of males into volunteering another son or brother. 
Entertainments, mass meetings and similar devices are resorted 
to by the recruiting officers. 

The public is made to feel a definite need to contribute 
men to the army. Under organized “social pressure” a few 
volunteers are enrolled. Others, more reluctant, are tricked 
into the service, since the Communists use the people as an 
instrument of pressure. The recruits are often given festive 
send-offs; but the people, not the army, usually pay for these 
affairs. Paper flowers and rosettes are pinned on the recruits 

‘who are momentarily feted and given special seats at shows and 
Yangko dances. Regardless of how the men are obtained, the 
army officers, in making up the rosters, list the recruits as 
volunteers; and the army is clever enough to treat them as such. 

Land converts bandits and conscripts peasants. Here was 
the army’s most persuasive device for swelling its ranks. By 
the land division program, the army can call on a family to 
contribute one or two sons for the regular service and the re- 
maining males may be asked to enter the militia. Few families 
are hesitant about contributing “volunteers” when they receive 
land; few can afford to resist the army’s call for men. But 
the land is pretty well distributed by now. Land as it is now 
given, in very small plots, goes to soldiers who are war veterans. 
It is a device to reward, rather than one to entice. 

The Communists also physically round up men needed for 
the army. Men and boys who cannot account for themselves 
in some form of work or occupation are herded together into 
labor gangs from which the army draws the best specimens. 

It was always a significant part of the conscription policy 
of the Chinese Communist Party to recruit from the counties 
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forward of their own or in the path of advancing Nationalist 
armies. By their own admission, the Communists never wanted 
to disrupt the economy of their own. rear areas by conscripting 
additional men there. 


Vigor and Drive in Combat 


I have carefully studied these soldiers during many hours 
on the march with them, while waiting in their various head- 
quarters, while eating with them, and when under guard of 
- their guns. I have also seen them fight at times when I could 
count more of their dead than I could number the living. 

In combat they were impressive beyond 'a doubt. Their 
vigor and drive led them directly and quickly against machine 
gun strong points that would have caused longer hesitation 
in other soldiers. Their ability to take losses and to rush forward 
over piles of their own dead was appalling. Their direction 
from officers was hardly visible or verbal. 

I have heard of the Reds driving civilians or refugees before 
them in actual attack, but I have never seen it. I do, however, 
credit them with resorting to such practices. Of their cruelty, 
especially against a foreign enemy, I have no doubt. I believe 
the very presence of a foreign opponent or superior fire power 
will heighten their battle brutality. On the other hand they 
do not become the die-hard escapists from prison camps that 
some other nationalities breed. Some of these soldiers have had 
so much campaigning and combat that it is to them a perfectly 
normal existence. That factor must be reckoned with. 

The army is building on a new generation. Whereas earlier, 
it sought any soldiers or men who would half willingly shoulder 
a rifle in its cause, now the army is bringing into its ranks 
the most politically reliable. Beginning back in 1947, the military 
and political hierarchy agreed upon a plan of more careful 
selection of recruits. This plan is in its interim stage. In 1951 
the PLA announced that for that year it would conscript two 
hundred and fifty thousand students and young workers as 
cadres for modernizing the military services. Five more years 
and it will have stocked the army with new youths who have 
had full Red political indoctrination. The system is to organize 
and train them politically before they are ripe for the army. 
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World War 1 


On 6 April 1917 the Congress of the United States declared 
war on the Central Powers of Europe. Despite its almost 
complete unpreparedness for modern war. the Nation put 
four million men under arms including the Regular Army 
and the National Guard and sent two million troops to Europe 
American intervention was timely since even then Imperial 
Russia was collapsing in chaos and revolution and Italy. reel- 
ing from crushing defeats, had to be sustained by France and 
Britain. With the pressure off her Eastern Front, Germany 
was able to send vast reinforcements to the West. In the 
spring of 1918, General Ludendorff’s offensives hammered 
great bulges in the Franco-British line. But the line did 
not break and in May 1918 American troops were ready to 


join in the counter-offensive. 


In Mareh of that vear, General John J. Pershing, com 
manding the American Expeditionary Forees, had visited 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch who was shortly to be named 
head of the Allied armies. “The American people,” he said 
“would hold it a great honor for our troops were they 
engaged in the present battle. | ask it of you in my nam 


and in that of the American people. 


Thereafter followed a number of great battles which con 
tributed materially to the final victory. On 28 May the 
United States Ist Division took Cantigny; on 30 May the 
2d and 3d Divisions checked the German drive at Chateau- 


Thierry: and on 6 June a brigade of the United States 
Marines began an attack on Belleau Wood. Now there was 
no further question among the British and French Allies o1 


the German enemy as to whether the Americans could fig 

Indeed. the last two offensives ot World VY iI | sit Mihiel 
(12-16 September) and the Meuse-Argonne | 
11 November)—were major operations that were planned 


and executed by the Americans. These attacks decisively 


swung the tide of battle. The Allies now controlled the 
situation and were preparing to drive the Germans out ot 
France and back through Belgium when, on 11 November 
1918, Germany accepted the fact of defeat and sued for a 


armistice. 
The etching on the back cover. entitled Shadows, is by 


Kerr Eby, noted for his portrayal of World War I scenes 























